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Larger Dimensions 


MRS. YOLANDA D. FEDERICI 


Supervisor, Work with Children 
South Side District, Chicago Public Library 


|B eneay across the country re- 
port that hordes of children 
daily invade the adult reading rooms, 
absorb the adult reading materials, 
and use the seating facilities and the 
services of the reference libraries. 
These children are given the best 
possible service with a patience laud- 
able indeed. This is the overflow 
from today’s crowded children’s 
rooms. 

The population explosion, started 
during World War II, and the revolu- 
tion in education, which only now is 
reaching its peak, contribute to this 
extraordinary situation. Improved 
teaching, more specific identification 
of children’s abilities, the pursuit of 
information on myriad _ subjects 
spurred by television, radio, and easy 
transportation, send the majority of 
children to the library. We have 
come a long way from the days of 
Lutie Stearns, who, in a paper read 
before the American Library Associa- 
tion Conference at Lake Placid in 
1894, said, “We deprecate the spirit 
which prompts a librarian to say, 
‘We prefer to transact business with 
older persons, as we lose time making 


1 Lutie E. Stearns, “Report on Reading for the 
Young,” Relationship Between the Library and the 
Public Schools, ed. Arthur E. Bostwick (New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1914), p. 122. 


infants understand.’”* Today no “in- 
fant” is ignored. 

The children’s librarian, accus- 
tomed to turn with empathy and 
understanding, with precision and 
speed, from the smudge-faced to the 
scrubbed, from the conformer to the 
rebel, from the retarded to the gifted, 
knows that children have not changed. 
The image may change in different 
generations when certain values, like 
the colors of the spectrum, grow 
brighter at one time and dimmer at 
another, but the character of child- 
hood remains constant. Children, 
though wise in their ways and mature 
for their years, are the young and 
therefore lost without guidance. 
Although they may be as insatiably 
curious as Elephant’s Child, they 
could miss Alice in Wonderland, 
Miracle in Motion, Peacock Pie, or 
Imagination’s Other Place. 

At the beginning of the 1960’s it 
would seem that the absorption of 
facts is all that the child needs to 
perform adequately in the present 
and future. But what does one do 
with facts? How are they to be re- 
lated to ideas? By what developmen- 
tal steps does one determine the spe- 
cific from the general? The develop- 
ment of the imagination is one of the 
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essential steps. Fortunately children 
delight in the imaginative and the 
fanciful. The child who has visited 
with Mary Poppins in the chapter on 
“Laughing Gas” is already prepared 
for the scientific fact that the human 
body has that lighter-than-air weight 
in outer space. “‘ “Give us books,’ say 
the children; ‘give us wings. You who 
are powerful and strong, help us to 
escape into the faraway. Build us 
azure palaces in the midst of en- 
chanted gardens.’ ’”” 

In addition to the all-important 
personal reading guidance, group ac- 
tivities like the story hour bring to 
the individual child in the group a 
rich imaginative experience of re- 
warding thought and gay nonsense. 
Reaching the child through the adult 
in co-operative community activities 
further diffuses the children’s librar- 


2?Paul Hazard, Books, Children and Men 
(Boston: The Hornbook, Inc., 1960.), p. 4. 
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ian’s specialized knowledge. Sharing 
her long intimacy with children’s 
books and her experience in bringing 
the right book to the right child 
yields a rich harvest for the benefit 
of the child, the parent, and the li- 
brarian; each is no longer alone at 
his designated point of the triangle. 

These larger dimensions imply a 
need for broadened book collections, 
enlarged quarters, an alert staff, and 
a creative program of library service 
—to be achieved only with an in- 
creasingly superior professional skill. 

Having outgrown in chronological 
age the public library’s children’s 
room, the teenager moves eagerly to- 
ward the services to young adults, a 
specialization in public libraries with 
its own disciplines. The educator and 
the psychologist maintain that this 
final stage of growth, as yet an in- 
terim before maturity, presupposes 
specialized guidance. 














The Story Hour 





The Traditional Story Hour 


MARY E. OSEN 
Children’s Librarian, Rockford Public Library 


— a story without the book,” 
a small nephew used to say. 
At the weekly story hour this is what 
we do—tell stories in the traditional 
type of story hour without films or 
costumes. Children still like a good 
story when it is well told, and the li- 
brary may be the only place where 
they can experience this pleasure. For 
today’s children, television is “old 
stuff” and it is the story hour, “live,” 
which is the novelty. 

In some libraries setting up a week- 
ly story hour may present problems 
such as lack of space, time, and staff 
—but all will acknowledge the value 
of the undertaking. To quote 
Charlemae Rollins in an article in 
Illinois Libraries, February, 1960: 
the story hour “is one of the funda- 
mental ways of transmitting ideas. 
It develops imagination and deepens 
the child’s appreciation of beauty, 
not only in art and literature, but in 
all life around him. It is the librar- 
ian’s most important method of intro- 
ducing good books to children.” 

There are many lists of good stories 
for storytelling, and probably every 
children’s librarian has one of her 


own. I might mention some of our 
favorite stories. We’ve used Bill 
Martin’s Brave Little Indian many 
times, since children love action 
stories. For a longer story, “Sojo” 
from the collection, Told Under the 
Magic Umbrella, is probably the 
favorite. Our children are very fond 
of fairy tales, ranging from the 
familiar Grimm’s Fairy Tales to 
Katharine Gibson’s Cinders, Verna 
Aardema’s Tales From the Story 
Hat, and Charles Gillham’s Beyond 
the Clapping Mountains. Poetry is 
often used, as are seasonal stories 
and chapters from books, such as 
“Locked In” from Thimble Summer 
by Elizabeth Enright, and “The De- 
sirable Shawl” from Grace Moon’s 
Chi-Wee. 

Occasionally we have a special 
feature—puppet shows given by local 
children, a Christmas film, and au- 
thors as speakers. The children were 
enthralled with Don Freeman and his 
drawings. Four hundred children 
came to hear Marguerite Henry. 

For the most part, however, we 
have the traditional story hour be- 
cause of its value in creating a per- 
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sonal rapport between the storyteller not do just to read the good old tales 
and the listener. Richard Chase, in out of a book. You’ve got to tell ’em 
Grandfather Tales, says: “No, it’ll to make ’em go right.” 


SoME STORYTELLING AIDS 


National Recreation Association. For the Storyteller. 1954. 
Sawyer, Ruth. The Way of the Storyteller. Viking, 1942. 
Shedlock, Marie. The Art of the Storyteller. Dover, 1951. 
Tooze, Ruth. Storytelling. Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
Watson, Katherine. Tales for Telling. Wilson, 1950. 


Lists OF StorIES To TELL 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Stories to Tell to Children. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. Stories to Tell. 
New York Public Library. Stories. 


USEFUL COLLECTIONS FOR STORYTELLING 


Aardema, Verna. Tales from the Story Hat. Coward-McCann, 1960. 

Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for Fairy Tales Old and New. Scott, Foresman, 
1952. 

Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for True Tales and Almost True. Scott, Fores- 
man, 1953. 

Association for Childhood Education. Told Under the Christmas Tree. 
Macmillan, 1948. 

Association for Childhood Education. Told Under the Magic Umbrella. 
Macmillan, 1939. 

Chase, Richard (ed.). Grandfather Tales. Houghton, 1948. 

Gibson, Katherine. Cinders. Longmans, 1939. 

Gillham, C. E. Beyond the Clapping Mountains. Macmillan, 1943. 

Grimm, J.L.K. and W. Tales from Grimm. Coward-McCann, 1936. 

Jacobs, Joseph. English Fairy Tales. 3rd rev. ed. Putnam, 1902. 


SoME SINGLE CHAPTERS As STORIES 


Enright, Elizabeth. “Locked In,” Thimble Summer. Holt, Rinehart, 1938. 


Moon, Grace. “The Desirable Shawl,” Chi-Wee. Doubleday, 1925. 
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An International Story Hour 


CATHERINE YAMAMOTO 


Co-ordinator of Children’s Service 
Decatur Public Library 


NE of the pleasures of children’s 

library work is arriving at new 
ideas and interests through the pro- 
motion of parent and child participa- 
tion in library-sponsored programs. 
Such a program was given at the 
Decatur Public Library on April 22, 
1961, as part of the library’s National 
Library Week activities. Since the 
general theme for the adult program 
was “International,” it seemed fitting 
to have an International Story Hour 
for children. 

Adults in the community who were 
already familiar with the library’s 
services for children were asked to 
participate, and their enthusiasm for 
such a program was most encourag- 
ing. Six stories were planned to be 
told in foreign languages and trans- 
lated into English for the children. 
The storytellers were given as much 
freedom as they wished in both the 
selection of the story and in its pres- 
entation so that they could be at ease 
in their storytelling. 

Mrs. Allen Gray, a housewife, told 
Eloise in the Papiamento language, 
an outgrowth of African, Dutch, 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish. 
Miss Christine Kareotes, a teacher, 
told Jason and the Golden Fleece in 
Greek. Mrs. Henri Silberman, a 


teacher-librarian, told The Frog King 
in German. Two stories in French 
were told, one by Mrs. Milutin Simic, 
a housewife, who told The Golden 
Fish, and one by Mrs. George Wack, 
a teacher, who told John’s Trip. 
Rabbi Leo E. Turitz gave the chil- 
dren “An Introductory Lesson in 
Hebrew.” Some of the storytellers 
wrote the children’s names in the dif- 
ferent languages; some taught the 
children words in the foreign lan- 
guage. The children listened and par- 
ticipated well. They questioned the 
storytellers and asked ffor their 
autographs. 

Three story hours were held, two 
at the main library, once in the 
morning and again in the afternoon, 
and one at the Alice G. Evans Branch 
Library. A total of 158 children at- 
tended these story hours. One mother 
came thirty-four miles with her chil- 
dren for the occasion. 

In the Magic Carpet Room—the 
Children’s Room—the exhibit case 
held samples of toys from the dif- 
ferent countries, and books about the 
different countries were on display as 
well as foreign language books avail- 
able for children. These are listed 
below. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR THE Spanish 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE Cooper, Lee. Fun with Spanish. 
English King, Patricia. Elena la Ballena. 
Bragdon, Lillian J. The Land and 
People of France. The monthly library bulletin, De- 


Frost, Frances. Legends of the 
United Nations. 

May, Stella Burke. Let’s Read 
About Mexico. 


catur Reads, gave the International 
Story Hour program, including the 
words “thank you” in eleven different 


languages: 
French 
Doucet, Michel. La Voiture A “THANK You” AROUND THE WoRLD 
Travers Les Ages. Language How To Say It 
Marcus, Marie Therese. La Reve Arabian Ash-KOH-rakh 
de Jean Francois. Chinese Shee-eh Shee-eh 
3 a ‘ French Mehr-see 
Frasconi, Antonio. La Maison que Riadetee Dahn-keh 
Jacques a Batie. Greek Ef-hah-rees-TOH 
German Hebrew Toh-DAH 
Berlitz Schools of Languages, Inc. *@lian — 
Berlitz German for Children: J*?"*¢ ——e 
: Norwegian Tahk 
The Three Bears and Little Red Russian Spah-SEE-boh 
Riding Hood. Spanish GRAH-ts-yahs 





New YorK HERALD-TRIBUNE SPRING Book AWaARrpDs, 1961 


Picture Books (Ages 4-8) 
Gwendolyn the Miracle Hen by Nancy Sherman. Illustrated by Edward Sorel. 
Golden Press. 
Middle-aged Books (Ages 8-12) 


Norwegian Folk Tales, translated by Pat Shaw Iversen and Carl Norman from the 
collection of Asbjornsen and Moe. Illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and Theodor 
Kittelsen. Viking Press. 


Older Books (Ages 12 and over) 


Adventure in the Desert by Herbert Kaufman. Illustrated by Eugene Karlin. 
Ivan Obolensky. 
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The Preschool Story Hour 


DOROTHEA FEDERGREN 


Children’s Librarian 
Rogers Park Branch, Chicago Public Library 


TARTING a preschool story hour? 

Congratulations! You have be- 
fore you an experience as challenging 
and rewarding as any in your library 
career. No single library activity can 
hold such a combination of seeming 
frustrations and satisfyingly evident 
rewards. With what other library 
group is it possible to witness such 
changes as those that take place 
within one season, when terrified, 
tearful, dependent three-year-olds, 
unable to sit alone without their 
mothers, are converted into bright- 
eyed library lovers who relish the 
stories and participate vigorously in 
the activities? 

The advantages of preschool story 
hour for the children are abundant. 
We live in a restless age and the pre- 
school child reflects it. Your library’s 
picture-book hour may be his first 
exnerience in sitting still and paying 
attention. It may, believe it or not, 
be his introduction to the world of 
books and stories (other than that 
which the built-in babysitter—tele- 
vision—has afforded him). And it 
will probably be his initiation into the 
disciplines and pleasures of group 
membership and participation. 

Benefits to his mother are also ap- 
parent. Relieved of her parental 


burden for a guaranteed time during 
the week, she is free to choose books 
quietly for herself and to enjoy the 
company of other young mothers in 
the group. And returns to the library 
are manifold in the development of 
a set of young book-and-library en- 
thusiasts and their energetically pro- 
library parents. 

Before you begin to plan, though, 
consider a few musts. Be sure ade- 
quate facilities are available. Some 
of the most successful school-age 
story hours have been conducted in 
cramped children’s rooms, where 
hushed young audiences, entranced 
by good storytellers, have sat ob- 
livious to the clatter of street and 
library noises. This will not be pos- 
sible with your preschool project, 
which needs comfortable, quiet, un- 
disturbed quarters where undivided 
attention may be gained, and where 
youngsters and storyteller may jump 
and sing, cackle and squeal, swish 
and chug freely, without annoying 
others. 

Limit the size of your group. 
Twenty-five or thirty preschoolers 
will make as large a group as you can 
comfortably control. Enroll the first 
thirty of the season, then place addi- 
tional enrollees on a waiting list. This 
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appeases eager, late-signing parents 
and provides a fill-in list to use when 
regular members of the group move 
away or “graduate” into kinder- 
garten. 

Limit the age of the group. Before 
a certain age, no matter how preco- 
cious his mother believes him to be, 
a youngster’s attention-span, his ex- 
perience background, and his muscu- 
lar control have simply not developed 
sufficiently to allow him to enjoy a 
thirty or forty minute period of 
stories and games. You do a dis- 
service to yourself, your group, and 
that underage youngster if you per- 
mit him to attend. Enrollees should 
be at least three years old. 

Limit the length of your stories 
and your story hour, especially at 
the beginning of the story year. The 
children’s ‘“enjoyment-span” will 
lengthen with the season so that, 
while the first story “hours” may be 
only about thirty well-planned min- 
utes, later programs may have in- 
creased by ten or fifteen minutes— 
lengthening gradually as the story- 
teller feels she can successfully add 
another story, another activity. 

Have an assistant with you. 
Otherwise your program is at the 
mercy of those youngsters who, that 
morning, woke up weepy, cranky, or 
just plain talky. Some responsible 
adult should be there to cover the 
inevitable emergencies and to break 
up chatty cliques. 

Exclude parents. One of the great- 
est fringe benefits a preschooler can 
receive from your story hour may be 
his newly developed ability to par- 
ticipate in an activity without mother. 
Parents in the story hour room pre- 
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sent a constant distraction, as well 
as symbols of dependency. 

Let me describe one preschool 
story hour routine. Have a story 
hour every Tuesday morning at 
10:30, from October through April. 
At 10:25 the little ones will line up 
at the desk to give their names (a 
routine continued throughout the 
season, though we soon know each 
name), and don their story hour tags 
(shipping tags with their names, 
strung on bright ribbon). They then 
enter the story hour room where, on 
each chair, a browsing book has been 
placed. 

When the last child is seated, and 
the last parent ushered out the door, 
the children close their books, and get 
out the story hour candles (purely 
imaginary ones, of course), and the 
storyteller “lights” each one. We 
have two or three finger-plays to 
limber up, and then the first picture 
story. This is followed by a period of 
stand-up activity, perhaps a Mother 
Goose Rhyme, or a song dramatized 
in front of their chairs, a review of 
the poem they have been learning, 
and another finger-game or two. The 
youngsters are now ready for another 
story, perhaps from a picture book, 
or some simple folk tale, which can 
then be acted out, using as many 
actors as possible. Then it is time 
to get out the browsing books, and 
line up for the story train, a device 
which moves the youngsters, in order 
and quietly chugging, back into the 
library, and to their parents. 

How to prepare. Gather brief, 
simple stories from your picture book 
collection, those you would enjoy 
sharing. Nursery and simple folk 
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tales make satisfying telling, too, and 
dramatize well. 

Collect plenty of action “bits.” 
Little ones cannot sit still for too 
long, and ensemble activity is re- 
freshing and rewarding. Build up a 
stock of finger-plays. Renew your 
singing acquaintance with a number 
of circle games. And cull a harvest 
of short poems to use around particu- 
lar seasons and holidays. These may 
be learned by the children, verse by 
verse, over a period of a few weeks. 

I have mentioned the rewards of 
preschool story hour—now for its 
frustrations. They may come during 
that first story hour session, if you 
have not been forewarned. Remember 
that, for many of your youngest, this 
will be a new and frightening experi- 
ence. The first story hour may be 
a nightmare of children breaking for 
the door to freedom and Mama, or 
dissolving quietly —or noisily — into 
tears, or squirming  inattentively 
through your most charming stories. 

Keep calm. Carry out your pro- 
gram as planned, regardless of seem- 
ing inattention. Many of your 
youngsters will enjoy the hour; the 
others will be learning how. Johnny 
Tearful will be back for another try 
next time, and results of your pa- 
tience and perseverance will begin 
to show, in delightful results, within 
a few weeks. And here’s added com- 
fort: there will never be another 
session so hectic as your first. The 
new season’s group will have carry- 
overs from last year’s. These sophis- 
ticated four-year-olds, familiar with 
the story hour pattern, will set an 
enthusiastic mood which is easily and 
quickly caught by newcomers. 
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In planning your program, keep in 
mind that youngsters of these ages 
love routine and repetition. Famili- 
arity breeds a feeling of security and 
pleasure for the preschooler, and he 
looks forward to a dependable for- 
mula: theme and march-out music, 
if they are used; rituals such as that 
of the story candle, or the opening 
poem; finger-play time. He enjoys 
knowing they will come. 

Routine, though, must never be- 
come monotony. Vary the types of 
stories you tell, and vary a part of 
the program from week to week, 
dramatizing one time, playing circle 
games the next, etc. 

Do not hesitate to repeat a good 
story in the same season. Growing 
day by day, these same youngsters 
make up an audience different in 
April from what it was in November. 
The group which had merely tol- 
erated Millions of Cats in October 
will love hearing it again in March— 
the same group, but older, wiser, 
ready to sit and listen and enjoy. 

And that is another point: start the 
season with the simplest tales. Mil- 
lions of Cats may have been too much 
for a group in October, but they will 
relish Marino’s Edward and _ the 
Boxes, and act it out with zest, pop- 
ping in and out of all the varied-sized 
boxes if they are provided. 

Try to determine whether you can 
group the children around you as 
you sit and tell, or whether you 
would do better to stand before rows 
of chairs spaced to give ample room 
for the youngsters’ between-stories 
activities. You may enjoy showing 
the pictures as you tell the story, or 
you may want to tell the story first 
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and then show the pictures as you 
re-outline the plot. 

Publicity? I doubt you’ll need any, 
after the first announcement. This 
activity advertises itself. The news of 
your service will spread quickly 
among parents of preschoolers, and 
‘they will swarm in to take advantage 
of it. 

One last cautionary word: re- 
member the primary purpose of pre- 
school story hour. As with any legiti- 
mate library activity, it has been 
organized to develop and foster a 
love for and the use of books. Your 
little ones will so love to wiggle 
fingers, jump and hop and chant to- 
gether, that you may find it tempting 
to increase activity-time at the ex- 
pense of story-time. Don’t yield! 
Have plenty of books around; use 
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them, handle them, have the chil- 
dren talk about them; build your 
programs around them. 

The success of your preschool ac- 
tivity will not be measured in the 
number of games your little ones 
have learned to play, but in the en- 
thusiasm with which they leap for 
a book, or settle down to listen to a 
good tale. 

Preschool children are growing and 
changing from day to day. The 
amazing developments you will wit- 
ness in a season are natural. But it 
is your particular privilege to see the 
stamp of your activities set clearly 
upon those developments. 

Here is a listing of some of the tales 
I have used successfully, followed by 
a list of folk tales which preschoolers 
enjoy dramatizing :* 


PICTURE STORIES 


Adshead, Gladys. Brownies—Hush! Oxford, 1938. 

Bennett, Rainey. The Secret Hiding Place. World, 1960. 

Bright, Robert. Georgie. Doubleday, 1944. 

Burton, Virginia. Katy and the Big Snow. Houghton, 1943. 
Burton, Virginia. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. Houghton, 1939. 
Daugherty, James. Andy and the Lion. Viking, 1938. 

Dines, Glen. Useful Dragon of Sam Ling Toy. Macmillan, 1956. 
Duncan, Lois. Littlest One in the Family. Dodd, 1960. 

Duvoisin, Roger. One Thousand Christmas Beards. Knopf, 1955. 
Evans, Katherine. The Boy Who Cried Woif. Whitman, 1960. 
Fatio, Louise. Three Happy Lions. Whittlesey House, 1959. 
Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducks. Doubleday, 1930. 

Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear. Macmillan, 1958. 

Flack, Marjorie. Story about Ping. Viking, 1933. 

Flack. Marjorie. Wait for William. Houghton, 1935. 

Freeman, Don. Fly High, Fly Low. Viking, 1957. 

Gag, Wanda. Millions of Cats. Coward, 1928. 


* The Enoch Pratt Free Library issued, in 1953, a valuable pamphlet prepared by Beth Caples, 


Head of the Children’s Department, called “‘Story Hour for the Three-to-Five Year Old.”’ 


It includes 


finger-plays and activities, and a list of good stories to tell, as well as all the ‘“‘do’s-and-don’ts” you 


might need. 1 
and Frances Lyons, published by Denison, 1960. 


Also recommended is a new collection of finger-plays, Finger Playtime, by Mary J. Ellis 
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Gilbert, Helen. Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree. Abingdon, 1946. 

Gramatky, Hardie. Hercules, the Story of an Old-fashioned Fire Engine. 
Putnam, 1940. 

Grimm, Jakob. Traveling Musicians. Harcourt, 1955. 

Hader, Berta. Lost in the Zoo. Macmillan, 1951. 

Hader, Berta. Story of Pancho and the Bull and the Crooked Tail. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 

Janice, pseud. [Brustlein, Janice] Angelique. Whittlesey House, 1960. 

Janice, pseud. [Brustlein, Janice] Little Bear’s Pancake Party. Lothrop, 
1960. 

Johnson, Crockett, pseud. [Leisk, David] Blue Ribbon Puppies. Harper, 1958. 

Kahl, Virginia. Away Went Wolfgang. Scribner, 1954. 

Kay, Helen. One Mitten Lewis. Lothrop, 1955. 

Krasilovsky, Phyllis. The Man Who Didn’t Wash His Dishes. Doubleday, 
1950. 

Krasilovsky, Phyllis. Scaredy Cat. Macmillan, 1959. 

Krasilovsky, Phyllis. Very Little Girl. Doubleday, 1953. 

Krauss, Ruth. Backward Day. Harper, 1950. 

Krauss, Ruth. Carrot Seed. Harper, 1945. 

Krum, Charlotte. Four Riders. Follett, 1953. 

Lipkind, William. Finders Keepers. Harcourt, 1951. 

Lipkind, William. Little Tiny Rooster. Harcourt, 1960. 

McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries for Sal. Viking, 1948. 

Marino, Dorothy. Edward and the Boxes. Lippincott, 1957. 

Merwin, Decie. Where’s Teresa? Lippincott, 1956. 

Newberry, Clare. T-Bone, the Baby-Sitter. Harper, 1950. 

Old Woman and Her Pig. (Illus. by Paul Galdone) Whittlesey House, 1960. 

Palazzo, Tony. Animals ’Round the Mulberry Bush. Doubleday, 1958. 

Petersham, Maud. The Box with Red Wheels. Macmillan, 1949. 

Reit, Seymour. The King Who Learned to Smile. Golden Press, 1960. 

Rickert, Edith. The Bojabi Tree. Doubleday, 1958. 

Simon, Norma. The Baby House. Lippincott, 1955. 

Slobodkina, Esphyr. The Wonderful Feast. Lothrop, 1955. 

Thayer, Jane. Horse with the Easter Bonnet. Morrow, 1953. 

Thayer, Jane. The Popcorn Dragon. Morrow, 1953. 

Thayer, Jane. The Puppy Who Wanted a Boy. Morrow, 1958. 

Thayer, Jane. Sandy and the Seventeen Balloons. Morrow, 1955. 

Titus, Eve. Anatole. Whittlesey House, 1956. 

Walters, Marguerite. The Real Santa Claus. Lothrop, 1950. 

Ward, Lynd. The Biggest Bear. Houghton, 1952. 

Weil, Lisl. Pudding’s Wonderful Bone. Crowell, 1956. 

Wiese, Kurt. Fish in the Air. Viking, 1948. 

Yashima, Taro. Umbrella. Viking, 1958. 
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Zion, Gene. Harry, the Dirty Dog. Harper, 1956. 
Zolotow, Charlotte. Little Black Puppy. Golden Press, 1960. 


FoL_K TALES 


The Three Bears 

The Boy, the Bee, and the Goat 

The Bun 

Story of Tom Thumb 

The Wonderful Pot 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff 

The Little Red Hen 

How Jack Went to Seek His Fortune 
The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 
The Pancake 

Travels of a Fox 





Books FOR YOUNG READERS 


Books for Young Readers, a new magazine devoted entirely to reviewing young 
people’s books, began publication in the fall of 1960. The magazine, intended for librari- 
ans, teachers, and parents, has a large format and is generously illustrated with pictures 
taken from the books reviewed. 


The editor and publisher is Robert Kraske. Business and editorial address is: 18288 
Prevost Avenue, Detroit 35, Michigan. Price for a one year subscription is $2.50. A 
sample copy will be sent upon request without charge except for a ten cent handling 
fee (coin or stamps). 

















An Audio-Visual Story Hour 


MRS. LILLIAN NEW 


Children’s Librarian 
Central Library, Chicago Public Library 


gw CHILDREN’S HOUR at the Cen- 
tral Library of the Chicago 
Public Library is a ninety-minute 
integrated program of storytelling, 
films, and recorded music for boys 
and girls of elementary school age. 
The series of weekly presentations are 
planned to spark an appreciation of 
good books, music, and films that will 
help to portray and interpret the 
world we live in. Parents, teachers, 
and group leaders are encouraged to 
attend; therefore, for many families 
in the Chicago area, the Children’s 
Hour has become a family hour. 

Every Saturday, from October to 
May, at 2 P.M., the audience is ad- 
mitted. While the audience is being 
seated, recorded theme music is 
played. Many boys and girls rush to 
the platform to get a preview of the 
storyteller’s books on exhibit, which 
may be borrowed at the end of the 
program. The display of books on the 
platform has grown to a considerable 
size because of the frantic scramble 
for any and all books the storyteller 
mentions even casually. 

At 2:15 the program begins, and 
while there is no set pattern, the fol- 
lowing sequence is usually the most 
successful. The recorded music is 
turned off, the storyteller adjusts the 


lavaliere for the public address sys- 
tem, welcomes the children, and then 
sets the theme for the program. This 
may be done by referring to the 
music just played, or by reciting a 
bit of poetry. Sometimes a current 
event or activity in town may be re- 
lated directly to the program, such as 
“the circus is coming to town.” This 
leads into the telling of the first story, 
often an unscheduled one, correlated 
in some way to the program. A little 
flexibility is recommended, for it gives 
the storyteller an opportunity to ad- 
just to the general interest and age 
group of the audience, which is often 
unpredictable. 

After the extra story, the first 
scheduled story is told, followed by 
a book talk about some of the books 
on exhibit, relating them to the pro- 
gram. Before the room is darkened 
for the film showing, the film is in- 
troduced with factual data that en- 
hances the value of the film portion 
of the program. 

The end of the first film is usually 
the halfway point in the program and 
a good time for a stretch period or 
a bit of audience participation. This 
activity is more meaningful if it is 
associated in some way with a part of 
the program. The storyteller leads 
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the stretch games, singing games, or 
call and response favorites, such as: 
“Did You Feed My Cow?”, “Simple 
Simon,” “Mexican Hat Dance,” or 
“Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Rabbit.” For varia- 
tions, we use recordings like “Lead a 
Little Orchestra” or “Favorite Child- 
hood Songs” to give the children an 
opportunity to stand, stretch, and 
sing-along. This activity, taking only 
a few minutes, is a welcome inter- 
mission. Now the audience is ready 
for a brief “library talk” or an intro- 
duction to library materials and 
services. 

The last story is told, followed by 
the last film. The Children’s Hour 
comes to a conclusion with a repeat 
of the theme music and an invitation 
to borrow books from the exhibit and 
the Children’s Room. Graded reading 
lists and programs are available. 

Each Children’s Hour program is 
complete in itself, yet connected with 
other programs in the series. There 
are three series following a natural 
division of fall, winter, and spring. 
Separate programs are printed for 
these divisions, which include the 
weekly program, a bibliography, and 
general information about the pro- 
gram. 

A variety of general themes have 
been used, such as: “A Window to 
the World,” “The Magic of Spring,” 
“Exploring Earth and Space,” and 
“Adventure Around the World.” 

In the “Adventure Around the 
World” series, the following program 
was presented: 


Theme: An imaginary trip to France. 
Music—French folk songs for children 
Story—“Madeline” 
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Story—‘‘Ebeneezer-never-could- 
sneezer” 

Recording—‘“Bells of Calais”; Audience 
participation; A sing-along with the 
recording of “Frere Jacques.” 

Story—‘‘Ragman of Paris” 

Book talk—Stories of France exhibited 
on platform. Some books in French 
for children were included. 

Film—“The Red Balloon” 

Conclusion—French folk songs for chil- 
dren 


The “Magic of Spring” series high- 
lighted the wonders of the world 
around us and the festivals and holi- 
days of the season. The following 
program combined two themes, the 
coming of spring with the circus 
coming to town: 

Music—‘“‘Come to the Circus” 

Story—“Circus Girl” 

Book talk—Circus stories 

Film—“Boy of the Circus”; 
activity 

Poem—‘“‘The Wind” 

Story—-“The winds, the birds and the 
telegraph wires” 


Group 


Book talk—Other spring stories intro- 
duced 

Film—*‘‘Forest Babies” 

Recording—‘“Spring Song” 
delssohn 


by Men- 


Another program celebrated Hans 
Christian Andersen’s birthday: 


Theme music—‘Thumbelina” 

Story—‘The Ugly Duckling” 

Story—“It’s absolutely true” 

Book talk—Mention of Andersen’s 
fairy tales that were on display 
sparked a spontaneous audience par- 
ticipation of fairy tale favorites. 
Many were Andersen’s. 

Film—‘“The Emperor’s Nightingale” 


Conclusion—Recording of “I’m Hans 
Christian Andersen” 

















Community Co-operation 





Working with the PTA 


MRS. ELEANOR ZULAUF 
Children’s Librarian, DeKalb Public Library 


A™™ Sue MacDonald was ap- 
pointed Reading and Library 
Chairman of the PTA Council of De- 
Kalb, a project, entitled “Guidance 
of Children’s Reading,” was launched 
in the spring of 1960. It met with 
such response from elementary school 
mothers in the community that it was 
repeated in the fall of 1960 and the 
spring of 1961. For this project, the 
Reading and Library Chairman, to- 
gether with the Parent Education 
Chairman of the PTA Council, en- 
listed the help of the Superintendent 
of Schools and other educators from 
the DeKalb schools and Northern 
Illinois University, as well as the 
children’s librarian of the DeKalb 
Public Library. 

This group planned and made 
outlines for six meetings. The first 
meeting of the course was planned to 
introduce the members to the pro- 
gram, allowing them to get ac- 
quainted and to explore their interests 
in children’s reading. The topics dis- 
cussed at the five other meetings 
were: reading in the life of the pre- 
school child, reading readiness, read- 
ing to broaden interests through 
stories, reading to broaden interests 


through informational books, and aids 
to better reading. 

Membership was recruited from ten 
PTA groups. It was suggested that 
two mothers from each would make 
a group of workable size. Each 
meeting lasted for two hours, from 
9:15 to 11:15 a.m. A talk on the 
theme of the meeting was presented 
at the opening of each session, which 
was followed by a coffee break and 
a question and discussion period. We 
sat at tables arranged in a square, 
and each person’s name and the 
school or association he represented 
were given on a place card. The 
chairman and committee members 
were seated on one side of the square 
near a blackboard. The organiza- 
tional plan for the meetings included 
getting six parents to volunteer to be 
recorders, one responsible for each 
meeting. 

At the first meeting, the course 
was initiated by the Superintendent 
of Schools, Mr. Berge, who gave the 
introductory remarks. Each person 
was then introduced and given a copy 
of the general outline of the program. 

During the question and answer 
period of the first session, each mother 
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was invited to ask what she would 
like to learn about children’s reading. 
Their questions, which were written 
on the blackboard, helped in the 
preparation of the five succeeding 
meetings. 

Members of the first group were 
given copies of A Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading (Pocketbook edi- 
tion) by Nancy Larrick; a pamphlet, 
“Helping Children Read Better,” by 
Paul Witty; “What Is the Use of a 
Book?”, Woman’s Day, December, 
1957; “Reading in Three Dimen- 
sions,” Woman’s Day, March, 1959; 
and ‘The First R,” Woman’s Day, 
June, 1959. 

The subject of the second meeting 
was, “Reading in the Life of the Pre- 
school Child.” The director of this 
program, Mary McCulloch, kinder- 
garten teacher at Northern [Illinois 
University Laboratory School, dis- 
cussed the role of the home, and 
especially that of the mother, in 
helping the baby, the toddler, and the 
preschool child to develop good lan- 
guage skill. She emphasized that par- 
ents, by talking and singing to the 
infant, do more for reading readiness 
than the school does. With the par- 
ents’ help, experiences bring to the 
child words such as soft, hard, 
smooth, rough, bright, dark, sour, 
sweet, bitter, loud, long, round, and 
countless more. The variety of the 
experiences determine the richness of 
speech. Part of reading readiness is 
being conscious of numbers (how 
many), shapes (round, square, long), 
likenesses and differences, etc. 

When preschool years are rich in 
Mother Goose and nursery rhymes— 
first sung, then recited to the infant, 
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and later, when book and baby are 
both safe on the lap, read from sev- 
eral of the beautifully illustrated edi- 
tions—they give children their first 
knowledge of famous fictional char- 
acters, especially the ones they must 
know from babyhood in order to 
recognize literary allusions as adults. 
Add to these, those books for children 
under six and the parent truly has the 
golden opportunity to introduce the 
child to the world of books. 

“Reading Readiness at Kinder- 
garten Age” was the theme of the 
third program, which was conducted 
by Evelyn Beard, kindergarten teacher 
at Littlejohn School; Esther Watne, 
principal of Jefferson School; and 
Bernice Stroberg, principal of Cort- 
land School. Mrs. Beard gave the 
opening address. She pointed out that 
it is important for educators to study 
the child’s attitudes and abilities that 
are formed prior to the age when he 
begins to read, such as emotional ad- 
justment, oral language, interpreta- 
tive skills, and visual, auditory, and 
motor skills. She demonstrated var- 
ious ways in which the left-to-right 
movement of eye and hand are given 
practice in order to have motor skills 
co-ordinated when reading actually 
begins. 

The mothers were given a reading 
experience to help them recall the 
hurdle of learning to read. Each one 
received a mimeographed primer in 
which the story was printed in a new 
and original alphabet. Each word, as 
it appeared in the story, had, follow- 
ing it in brackets, this special alpha- 
bet spelling. As the story, “Sam and 
His Daddy,” progressed, mothers 
were frantically turning back to the 
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helpful bracketed words. When the 
story was finished, the title page was 
read, “Reading May Be Frustrating.” 
The experience of learning to read 
became fresh again to everyone. 

At the fourth meeting*, the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the DeKalb Public 
Library discussed the theme topic, 
“Reading To Broaden Interest 
through Stories.” Stories are pieces 
of life. What a help these can be to 
a child discovering an ever-expanding 
world. For instance, parent and child 
can go to the seashore, to school, to 
the hospital, and get a “wonderful- 
world” feeling, a “better-than-I- 
feared” feeling, a “‘me-too” feeling, 
and many more. This is a precious 
time when parents can read to, or tell 
stories to, their children. In fact, it 
is not only a pleasure, but a good 
thing for parents to keep some con- 
tact with their children’s book friends 
as the children grow up, not only for 
a concrete show of camaraderie but 
as background for understanding 
their children. 

If parents do not know Harry the 
Dirty Dog; Charlotte, the remarkable 
spider; Onion John, the most singular 
character in Serenity; Chou Chou, an 
unusuaily co-operative donkey; The 
Happy Lion; The Duchess, who baked 
an astonishing cake; and Amos For- 
tune, a freed slave whose humanity 
we could all well emulate, they are 
missing some of their children’s best 
story friends. Fairy stories, folk tales, 
and poetry present the rich heritage 
of the ages. They are a veritable 
storehouse of wisdom, and even in- 
clude a wholesome amount of non- 
" * Note: The fourth meeting of the 1961 series 
was conducted by Donald Doyle, instructor in 


Creative Dramatics in Children’s Theater at 
Northern Illinois University. 
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sense, in the most distinguished lan- 
guage. 

The vast number of available titles 
creates a problem of selection for the 
purchaser, whether parent or librar- 
ian. One wishes to buy the best and 
avoid the trivial or trite. The only 
sure way to judge is to read the book 
or at least scan it. When this is not 
possible, reviews by authorities should 
be read. The librarian also encour- 
aged the mothers to buy books for 
their children and to have some titles 
on a gift suggestion list, to be ex- 
changed between family members. 

The librarian brought to each meet- 
ing books for display. These were 
examined by the mothers during the 
coffee break or at other free mo- 
ments. Sometimes in the discussion 
period there was an opportunity to 
speak briefly of specific books. For 
the fall and spring courses the librar- 
ian made an attempt to bring books 
selected especially for the children of 
the mothers present. To do this, she 
was given the names, ages, and in- 
terests of the children. The mothers 
reported their children’s reactions to 
these books, and their own experi- 
ences in sharing them. 


The topic of the fifth session was, 
“Reading to Broaden _ Interests 
through Information,” which was 
conducted by Marguerite O’Connor, 
of the Education Department of 
Northern Illinois University. Dr. 
O’Connor pointed out that reading is 
a set of very complex tasks in which 
many techniques are employed. 
There are four dimensions to the 
reading process: (1) perception of 
words (meaning and pronunciation) ; 
(2) comprehension (clear grasp of 
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the passage, literal and implied); 
(3) an appreciative, imaginative, and 
critical reaction to what is read; and 
(4) use or application of the idea 
that is acquired. 

Every day turns up a great variety 
of reading for information. A parent 
can give his child much encourage- 
ment in this activity at the outset by 
being, himself, avid in the quest for 
knowledge. He can also encourage 
the child with praise for a bit of re- 
search well carried out, suggest 
sources for finding out the informa- 
tion wanted, or even make the search 
a joint enterprise. Children’s non- 
fiction books, in their coverage of 
subjects, in reliable scholarship, at- 
tractive format, and style of writing 
adapted to a wide range of age levels, 
are a boon to young students. 

At the final session, Dale Bolton, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
spoke on “Aids To Better Reading 
Used in DeKalb Schools.” A display 
of reading materials, including basic 
texts, supplementary books of the 
basic text type, and a Science Re- 
search Associates Reading Labora- 
tory, illustrated Dr. Bolton’s talk. In 
the over-all problem of teaching 
reading in the schools it is necessary 
to provide a good physical and psy- 
chological environment. A commit- 
tee of teachers and administrators 
have selected basic texts that vary in 
vocabulary, size of print, and type of 
illustrations to fit the different ma- 
turity levels of the pupils. They have 
also provided a good supply of sup- 
plementary books at a level above or 
below chronological grades for indi- 
vidual reading skills. There are room 
collections of trade books and an op- 
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portunity for class-size loans from 
the public library. 

In conclusion Dr. Bolton stated 
that the biggest single aid to better 
reading is an interested parent who 
discusses with the child the ideas the 
child has obtained from reading. 

The mothers, in general, were en- 
thusiastic about the course; they felt 
it had been worthwhile. Specific 
comments brought out these gains: 
(1) It helped parents understand the 
reading problem. (2) The value of 
co-operation between home and 
school was made clear. (3) A better 
understanding of the early reading 
stages was developed. (4) Learning 
the sources of materials provided a 
continuing help. (5) The parents’ 
need to be aware of and to respect 
individual differences in children was 
clarified. (6) The need for a home 
atmosphere of enthusiasm for reading 
as directly helpful to the child’s in- 
terest in reading became evident. 
(7) Learning how the school works 
on the problem of reading enlightened 
the mothers. (8) Suggestion for de- 
veloping and maintaining interests in 
reading were constructive. 

To me, as a children’s librarian, 
the values of participating in this ac- 
tivity were incalculable and will be 
ever-continuing. Getting closer to 
some of my “customers”—the parents 
and children—and acquiring new 
ones, increased my understanding and 
aided me in giving more effective 
help to young readers in the library. 
The joint-enterprise feeling that had 
been engendered and the knowledge 
gained stimulated and enabled all of 
us to get more pleasure and benefit 
from reading. 











Children’s Services through 
Community Organizations 


MRS. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 


Children’s Librarian 
Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 


HE Public Library Inquiry in 

1950 reported that 17 per cent 
of all work done with adults in li- 
braries is done by children’s librar- 
ians. In 1958, the Library-Commu- 
nity Project of the American Library 
Association sponsored a workshop on 
“The Children’s Librarian Reaches 
Out to the Children Through the 
Adults in the Community,” at which 
a group of children’s librarians from 
midwestern states met to focus their 
attention on this responsibility. One 
of the many useful suggestions made 
at this workshop was this: “Make a 
list of the ways in which you can 
work with adult groups in your com- 
munity.” I recommend it to every 
children’s librarian because it might 
surprise the librarian to find out how 
little is known by these community 
groups about children’s services in 
the library, about children’s books, 
and how much these members can 
do, individually, for children. The 
following are some of my experiences 
with these groups. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


The Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church in 


Chicago asked me to be their speaker 
for the Annual Woman’s Day Service. 
This provided an opportunity to use 
Jessie Orton Jones’s book, The Spirit- 
ual Education of Our Children, as 
the theme of a talk. Mrs. Jones 
points out the spiritual values that 
can be found in many of the chil- 
dren’s books that are most popular 
with children but are not ordinarily 
considered as being religious books— 
such as The Little Island by Golden 
MacDonald. The audience included 
youth leaders, mothers, grand- 
mothers, godmothers, aunts — all 
eager to hear about good books for 
children. Yet, they seemed surprised 
when reminded that each person in 
that meeting touched the life of some 
young person, either as mother, sister, 
aunt, grandmother, friend, or teacher, 
and that each could guide this young 
person in the reading of worthwhile 
literature. The group later examined 
the exhibit of children’s books 
brought by the speaker and asked 
many questions during the coffee 
hour that followed the program. 
Later in the year, a Baptist Church 
group held their “Annual Teen Tea” 
and asked me to be their speaker. 
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Parents, young people, and adult 
leaders were happy to find out that, 
in public libraries, attention is fo- 
cused not only on books for teenagers 
but also on those for young adults 
and that in many libraries there are 
special rooms as well as special book 
collections for the young adult reader. 
The title of the talk was, “You Are 
Unlimited”; it stressed the oppor- 
tunities available to youth today as 
well as the fact that books are sources 
of inspiration and information. 

An Easter Breakfast in an Episco- 
pal Church presented an opportunity 
to talk to a large group of church- 
school teachers who were being 
honored at this breakfast. The gen- 
eral subject of the talk was, “Chil- 
dren in Other Lands,” in which the 
librarian mentioned many children’s 
books which these teachers could use 
in their classrooms in addition to the 
Bible stories. 

“Rearing Children of Good Will” 
was the theme of a church conference, 
cosponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. This 
conference was held in a suburban 
town and planned for parents. The 
program committee appealed to the 
public library for help with the pro- 
gram and asked me to participate in 
a panel discussion, the other members 
of the panel being a minister, a 
teacher, and a psychologist. The li- 
brarian’s introductory talk was on 
“Attractive, Well-Written Books 
Which Carry a Message of Real De- 
mocracy.” 


CoMMUNITy CLUBS 


A Men’s Club, which met regularly 
for lunch at the neighborhood 
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YMCA, and prided itself on keeping 
abreast of national events, asked me 
to be their speaker for their National 
Library Week program. The members 
were fathers, grandfathers, and 
uncles, who had heard vague rumors 
about the “Reading-Out-Loud” tele- 
vision program and wanted to know 
more about it. 

It was amazing to discover that 
these intelligent men had never 
thought of this program as a sugges- 
tion for an activity which they could 
carry out in their own homes. Here 
was an area where “Dad” could be 
the star performer in the family. 
One man said, “If Garry Moore, 
Robert Frost, Jackie Robinson, and 
Charles Percy can find time to read 
to their children, certainly I should 
try.” The librarian also gave short 
book reviews of Captain of the 
Planter by Dorothy Sterling and 
Amos Fortune: Free Man by Eliza- 
beth Yates. She also quoted passages 
from Poor Richard’s Almanac and 
some moving verses from North 
Star Shining by Hildegarde Swift. 
This helped them to realize the im- 
portance of reading and of owning 
inspirational books. One man said, 
“Books like these would make a fine 
National Library Week present. Why 
wait for birthdays?” 

A suburban community group of 
club women, concerned with civic and 
social problems, were disturbed about 
the trend towards commercialism 
which seemed to be taking the real 
meaning out of Christmas for chil- 
dren. They felt that the real spirit of 
giving was smothered by the tinsel. 
Here again, the opportunity arose to 
present the “Reading-Out-Loud” 
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idea in the home and to suggest the 
many excellent Christmas stories and 
poems both reverent and gay written 
for children. The librarian’s talk in- 
cluded two Christmas stories and two 
poems to point up the spiritual values 
to be found in children’s books. This 
led to a display of books arranged by 
the local bookstore to promote 
Christmas books for Christmas read- 
ing, for Christmas giving and buying. 


PARENT GROUPS IN SCHOOLS 

Working with parent groups in 
schools is probably the children’s li- 
brarian’s most familiar area of work 
with community groups. These par- 
ent organizations in private, paro- 
chial, and public schools are already 
directed toward the child. Some ask 
for the growing special service—dis- 
cussion courses on the guidance of 
children’s reading — usually con- 
ducted by children’s librarians. These 
groups also want talks on current 
children’s books and on the many 
services available in libraries for 
themselves and for their children. 
Somehow, they forget the annual 
Summer Reading Program, the sum- 
mer vacation loan privileges, the 
winter story hours, and special pro- 
grams. 


City-WIpE COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Friendship House is a Catholic 
Inter-racial Settlement House which, 
in addition to its regular settlement 
house activities, conducts an interest- 
ing and unique Workshop and Forum 
for Teachers and Youth Leaders. 
Working with priests, nuns, brothers, 
and lay leaders is an excellent op- 
portunity to present books, lists, 
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displays, exhibits, as well as book 
talks on inter-faith and inter-group 
relations. 

The Anti-Defamation League has 
a project called, “Dolls for Democ- 
racy,” which lends itself very well 
to library co-operation. It is a col- 
lection of beautifully made dolls 
representing such heroes as St. 
Francis of Assisi, Abraham Lincoln, 
Chaim Weizmann, George W. Carver, 
and others which can be used with 
books to tell the stories of the lives 
of these heroes. They are especially 
suitable for Brotherhood Week and 
for other inter-faith programs. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to organizations for 
children — Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, and others — there 
are those groups, such as The Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith 
and The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, that sponsor 
programs on human relations at 
which children’s books, lists, and dis- 
plays can be exhibited. It is in this 
area that the librarian can provide 
specialized book knowledge by serv- 
ing on committees where such knowl- 
edge will be useful. 

Other national organizations are 
concerned with the promotion of 
children’s reading and education, 
such as The National Council of 
Teachers of English, The Interna- 
tional Reading Association, The As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
International, and The Chicago 
Nursery School Teachers. They wel- 
come the specialized knowledge of 
children’s books which children’s li- 
brarians possess. Often, librarians are 
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invited to work on committees, give 
talks, participate in panel discussions 
—sometimes for local chapters, some- 
times for national meetings. 


CELEBRATING SPECIAL WEEKS 


In addition to National Library 
Week and Children’s Book Week, 
numerous special weeks throughout 
the year lend themselves to library 
co-operation—for example, Educa- 
tion Week, Music Week, and the 
weeks that highlight Brotherhood 
and Negro History. The last two 
occur in February, Negro History 
Week including Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday and Brotherhood Week in- 
cluding George Washington’s birth- 
day. 

Local committees responsible for 
planning programs for special weeks 
would welcome the children’s librar- 
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ian to their group as a means of pro- 
moting books and reading. As a chil- 
dren’s book consultant for the special 
reading lists prepared in the celebra- 
tion of the week, she would be in- 
valuable. 

Francis J. Brown in The Sociology 
of Childhood, wrote: “There is very 
great need for closer co-operation 
among the various agencies through 
which the child’s reading interests are 
developed: home, school, church, 
clubs, and library.” 

Ruth Gagliardo has said: “Librar- 
ians no longer dare plan only with 
librarians. Plans must be made with 
other institutions working for the 
welfare of children and youth. Li- 
brarians are a part of the whole and 
the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts. This is the library’s chal- 
lenge at the mid-century.” 





AMERICAN ART WEEK 


NOVEMBER 1-7 


American Art Week is an annual event which the American Artists Professional 
League has successfully sponsored and developed for over twenty years. As a national 
celebration it does more for the healthy encouragement of art and artists than any 
single art event of the year. 


Mrs. Frank F. Gross, director of the American Art Week program in Illinois, has 
asked that Illinois libraries take an active part in promoting the event. A banner, 
announcing the Week, is available from the Artists League. Mrs. Gross would appreciate 
receiving copies of all library press releases and pictures of library displays concerning 
American Art Week. Her address is: 5509 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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Easy Books for Primary Grades 


MARIE C. WILL 


Children’s Librarian 
Legler Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library 


— at the newest publishers’ 
catalogs is sufficient to establish 
the fact that the beginning reader is 
receiving his full share of the at- 
tractive new books that are being 
produced for children. There are 
gaily illustrated picture books, new 
editions of old favorites, and many 
books that can be used to exercise 
his newly acquired skill in reading. 
It is this last group, the easy reading 
books, which are newcomers to the 
field, that should be examined closely 
to determine the ways in which the 
books might be used effectively with 
the primary grade child. 

Easy reading books are distinct 
from both picture books and graded 
readers, and are not intended to re- 
place either one. Picture books, with 
their outstanding illustrations and 
wide range of subject matter, play an 
important role in the development of 
both the preschool and primary grade 
child. Graded readers with their im- 
proved format and stimulating text 
are developing sound reading tech- 
niques. Easy books are intended as 


independent reading material for the 
beginning reader to broaden his read- 
ing horizon and to challenge his newly 
acquired skill. What, then, are the 
distinguishing features of an easy 
reading book? 

These books have a controlled vo- 
cabulary, well within the reading 
ability of the average first-to-third- 
grade group. Some publishers use 
standard vocabularies while others 
have established word lists of their 
own. 

The style of writing is clear and 
direct with simple sentences and no 
complicated phrasing. While most 
easy books are in prose, some have a 
rhymed text as a further reading aid. 
The plot is simple without subplots 
to complicate the story line. 

Content is within the experience 
range of this age group and explores 
the experiences which these children 
have gained from the picture books 
read to them. 

The print is large and the page of 
text not too solid. Illustrations are 
numerous and frequently colorful. 
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In the nonfiction books, diagrams are 
simple and accurate and help to ex- 
plain the text. 

These distinguishing features may 
appear limiting. The quality, num- 
ber, and variety of books prove that 
this need not be so. The Cat in the 
Hat by Theodor Geisel (Dr. Seuss) 
is a classic example of the possibili- 
ties. 

Storybooks were probably the earli- 
est type on this level. Although the 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr books and the 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka books by Maj 
Lindman were picture books, they 
are some of the titles that presaged 
the present easy book. Jene Barr, 
Jerrold Beim, Margaret Johnson, and 
Lois Lenski produced impressive lists 
of books which now fall into this 
newer group. The plots usually dealt 
with activities of children of com- 
parable age, with community helpers 
such as policemen, firemen; with pets, 
farm animals, Indians, pioneers; 
while some retold the simple folk 
tales. Jerrold Beim introduced prob- 
lems of personal and social adjust- 
ment into his easy books, especially 
in Too Many Sisters and Smallest 
Boy in the Class. The annual Follett 
Beginning-To-Read Award encour- 
aged the writing of very simple 
stories, beginning with the first award 
book, Nobody Listens to Andrew by 
Guilfoyle. 

More recent books have caught the 
children’s interest with ridiculous 


situations, such as The Cat in the 
Hat. Others have a quiet and rather 
quaint appeal like Little Bear by 
Else Minarik. 

Many current easy books are dis- 
tinctly factual and open endless new 
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worlds for the very young. These, 
too, had forerunners. Glen Blough, 
Olive Earle, Munro Leaf, Robert Mc- 
Clung, Millicent Selsam, and Herbert 
Zim were among the earliest authors 
to present factual information at this 
reading level. This early nonfiction 
dealt generally with natural science 
and usually told about one animal, 
insect, or bird. The newer books are 
more general—Illa Podendorf’s The 
True Book of Animal Homes, for 
example. In the True Book Series, 
published by the Children’s Press, 
there are titles on farm animals, 
jungle animals, tropical fish, shells, 
trees, weeds, and a variety of other 
subjects. 

Prehistoric animals have caught 
the interest of this age group. A num- 
ber of titles have proved both read- 
able and popular such as Discovering 
Dinosaurs by Glen Blough. In the 
physical sciences, the What Is It 
Series, published by Benefic Press, 
on magnets, weather, 
rocks, and heat, is widely popular. 
Not only boys, but a surprising num- 
ber of girls, who once read mostly 
about dolls, have shown a genuine 
interest in these science books. Things 
that go — trains, boats, trucks, air- 
planes—have always had great ap- 
peal for boys from early picture-book 
age, but in this day of rockets and 
jets, books on these subjects rank at 
the top of the list. You Will Go to 
the Moon by Mae and Ira Freeman 
and A book of Moon Rockets for You 
by Franklin Branley are only two of 
the many titles available. 


electricity, 


As the child grows more aware of 
the community and its activities, both 
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through his own experience and social 
studies ‘in: the classroom, books on 
this area of life answer many ques- 
tions for him and satisfy his curi- 
osity about processes that are beyond 
his own experience. The I Want To 
Be books, published by the Children’s 
Press, introduce a wide range of 
occupations with which a child can 
identify himself. Books in the Let’s 
Go Series, published by Putnam, al- 
low the child to explore behind the 
scenes in banks, farms, airports, and 
libraries. Even complex organiza- 
tions, such as The United Nations, 
are simply explained—Munro Leaf’s 
Three Promises for You, for example. 

Simple biographies are among the 
new series for beginning readers. The 
Discovery Books, published by Gar- 
rard Press, have included Lafayette: 
French-American Hero by Claire 
Bishop, and Henry Hudson: Captain 
of Ice-Bound Seas by Carl Carmer. 
Gertrude Norman has written about 
two of our greatest heroes, A Man 
Named Lincoln and A Man Named 
Washington. Christopher Columbus 
by Clara Ingram Judson is an excep- 
tionally attractive book. 

Collections cf poems and rhymes 
delight the ear and encourage reading 
out loud. William S. Cole’s collection, 
I Went to the Animal Fair, and 
Aileen Fisher’s Going Barefoot prom- 
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ise to be lasting favorites for inde- 
pendent primary grade reading. 

This is a mere sampling of the vast 
number of easy reading books now 
being published. The number and 
variety of subjects suggest endless 
uses for this type beyond the obvious 
one: developing reading skill. They 
provide independent reading for the 
child who has been sufficiently moti- 
vated at home and at school to want 
to read on his own. These books fit 
well into the broadened scope of the 
primary grade curriculum. A teacher, 
either through his own knowledge or 
by consultation with the children’s or 
school librarian, can compile a com- 
prehensive list of books within the 
reading range of every child in his 
class. Bocl: reports, now required in 
many schools from children in this 
age group, are possible from an entire 
class regardless of variety in reading 
abilities. 

Today’s beginning reader is indeed 
fortunate, for, no matter where his 
interests may lie, books are available 
on a level he can understand and en- 
joy. Worlds unkncwn to an older 
generation await his exploration 
through the printed page. Bringing 
this wealth of books and the young 
reader together is the task that lies 
ahead for parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians. 











Evaluating Books for Children 


MRS. ZENA BAILEY 


Editor, “Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center” 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


it IS EASY enough to see what is bad 
in a book; it is easy enough to 
see what is good. The difficulty in 
evaluating books—especially those 
for children — is that most of the 
books that are published are not all 
bad or all good. The children who 
read them have widely varied inter- 
ests and they read at varied levels. 
How does one evaluate the book 
with good points and bad? What is 
“good” and what is “bad’’? How does 
one meet the reading requirements of 
each child? 

How, in other words, may one com- 
promise without sacrifice of stand- 
ards? The practical answer is that 
each book must be judged with a 
flexibility that admits no compro- 
mise with badness—low standards in 
any of the important aspects—but 
that admits that an imperfect book 
may have goodness—some strengths, 
values, or appeals that outweigh the 
minor deficiencies. 

There are desirable attributes com- 
mon to all types of books—poetry 
or prose, books for any age, fiction 
or nonfiction. Books must, first of 
all, be appropriate physically. A 
child in the fifth grade will scorn the 
book that, because of its size, looks 
like second grade fare. The librarian 


may assure him that this is a fast- 
paced baseball story, but he does not 
want to be seen carrying what looks 
like a baby book out of the library. 
Both vocabulary and concepts must 
be right for the intended reading 
audience and they must be right for 
each other. 

The illustrations should be appro- 
priate to the text, whether the book 
is nonfiction or fiction. Especially if 
it is the latter, children in the illustra- 
tions should look as old as they are 
in the story. In illustration, as well 
as in text, it is acceptable to children 
if the protagonists are older than the 
reader—but younger? Never! Chil- 
dren are very quick, also, to pick up 
any discrepancy that exists between 
illustrations and textual description. 

Type size must be right for the 
reader, and the arrangement of the 
print and illustration on the page is 
important. A running foot of print 
may be confusing, so may paragraphs 
of print that are spotted in a page 
design with too little white space; a 
misplaced photograph can lose its 
value if it is separated by too much 
text from the words that pertain to it. 

The length of the book or the di- 
visions within it should be right for 
the age. A book that is to be read 
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aloud to small children must be brief 
enough, or must be divided into epi- 
sodes brief enough, to hold the child’s 
attention. Beginning readers can be 
discouraged by too much print alto- 
gether as well as too much print on 
a page, even if the vocabulary is all 
within their grasp. 

A controlled vocabulary is useful 
for the beginning independent reader, 
but a child of any age can enjoy 
writing that has some unfamiliar 
words. Older children especially may 
enjoy the challenge of some new 
terms, or words in a foreign language, 
that widen their horizons and expand 
vocabularly. The concepts in writing, 
on the other hand, may be lost to the 
reader if they are beyond his compre- 
hension. In deciding upon the age of 
a reader for whom the book is appro- 
priate, both factors must be weighed. 

The subject should also be taken 
into account. A love interest may 
make a story anathema to a boy of 
ten; a teen-age girl will at some point 
(it is to be hoped) outgrow a predi- 
lection for horse stories. Yet the 
horse story, the love story, or any 
other theme, subject, or genre may 
admirably serve the audience that 
has either a temporary or continuing 
interest. 


NONFICTION 


Nonfiction makes some demands 
that are peculiar to it: the material 
must be well organized, authoritative, 
and accurate. It should be up to 
date, objectively presented, and com- 
prehensive enough to fulfill the in- 
tended scope of the book. If there is 
an index, and in most books of in- 
formation above primary level index- 
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ing is necessary, it should be long 
enough to be truly useful. If there 
is a glossary, it should be adequate. 
There are books of mediocre calibre 
—and they tend to be found chiefly 
in some of the informational series— 
that have a glossary of ten words al- 
though there are fifty difficult or 
technical terms in the book. 

Maps. Oh, the things that can go 
wrong with maps. Misplaced, un- 
titled, sans labels, indistinct—they are 
a frustration to the reader. If a dia- 
gram has no labeling of parts or is 
marked with symbols inadequately 
keyed, it can be less than helpful, it 
can be confusing. There is no pre- 
cise way to measure the use of photo- 
graphs, but there are many books, 
especially books about other coun- 
tries or about careers, in which the 
photographs are poorly chosen. There 
is no reason to exclude a picture of 
cherry trees in Japan, for example, 
but if the photographs have been 
selected for visual appeal rather 
than for informational supplementa- 
tion of text, they are not really use- 
ful. 

Nonfiction can be abysmally dull, 
and often is. Children in the middle 
grades are the most common victims 
of this type of reading. The wrong 
way to combat dullness is to dress it 
up. Very rarely is fictionalized or 
popularized information successfully 
presented. Information can and 
should be written in a straightforward 
fashion; young readers need no pal- 
liative with books on science or na- 
ture study or biography. And they 
do not like to be talked down to. 
They can take it straight; although 
they can be bored stiff if the writing 
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style is too dry or too heavy. There 
are authors writing for every level 
today and producing nonfiction books 
that are honest, informative, matter 
of fact, and interesting to read. It 
can be done. 

Two other factors are essential: 
good organization and a treatment 
that is right for the age of the reader. 
A continuous text is, with very few 
exceptions, a weakness. If the book 
is long or the subject complex, a 
prefatory chapter that indicates 
scope and subtopics is helpful. The 
length of the book, the depth of 
examination, and the limitation of 
ancillary material must be at the 
appropriate level. 


FICTION 


Fiction demands a whole new set 
of considerations in evaluation. The 
author must, first, have something to 
say. Books for the youngest group 
are most liable to be in the category 
of the single idea extended into a 
story that becomes diffuse or repeti- 
tive. Only occasionally does humor 
or writing style mitigate the slight- 
ness of a novel to the extent that it 
is enjoyable to read. This is not to 
say that humor alone, or repetition, 
is without charm; the nonsensical 
non sequitur, the refrain, and the 
cumulated phrase have strong appeal. 
Unity and simplicity are desirable; 
originality is welcome if it does not 
become gross exaggeration; exaggera- 
tion, kept within bounds, is enter- 
taining. The fanciful or fantastic 
story is a delight if it has direction 
and consistency, but it can be tor- 
tuous or boring if it goes too far or 
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presents a conflict between fantasy 


and reality. 

Picture books can go far astray: 
too little illustration and too much 
text, and it is not a picture book. On 
the other hand, the pictures must do 
more than fill up the page. Although 
children enjoy a variety of types of 
illustrative technique, there are pic- 
ture books that convey nothing to 
a small child even though they may 
be striking to the adult. The highly 
sophisticated visual appeal that 
adults appreciate, for example, when 
a design of varied type faces is used 
as both illustration and text, has no 
appeal to the preschool child to whom 
these symbols are meaningless. 

With the spate of books, more 
books, and series of books for be- 
ginning independent readers has come 
a new source of fiction that is actually 
a textbook in disguise. Do you get 
bored reading about John and Nan- 
cy’s trip to Washington, with one 
paragraph of narrative and sixteen 
of tourist information? So do the 
children. Another obtrusive device, 
prevalent in career stories but crop- 
ping up elsewhere as well, is the 
conversation in which information is 
exchanged to the detriment of realism 
and sustenance of reader interest. 
Here is an example: “Did you know,” 
says one nurse to another “that the 
new patient is showing symptoms of 
Blank’s disease? She has .. . (symp- 
toms) . . . and the treatment is, as 
usual, going to be... .” Well, of 
course the other nurse knows it, and 
the reader knows she knows. 

Fiction has some imperatives. The 
plot must have direction or momen- 
tum and this must develop in logical 
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fashion. It must, if the story is a 
realistic one, be credible and must 
not be dependent on coincidence or 
contrivance. Linked to the unfolding 
of the plot is the motivation of the 
characters in the story. The inter- 
action between the characters effect- 
ing events and the events affecting 
the characters should be causative. 

The characterization should be 
both credible and consistent. How 
many children in how many adven- 
ture stories have out-guessed the 
adults, located the buried treasure, 
or saved the editor of the town news- 
paper (usually a curmudgeon turned 
genial) from bankruptcy? How many 
new secretaries have miraculously 
proved their worth in an emergency 
and simultaneously won the heart of 
the handsome junior partner of the 
firm? The characters should develop 
or grow in some way, and they should 
behave in a way that is consistent 
with their age, sex, education, and 
background. 

And they should talk in a way 
that is consistent with these factors. 
If slang, dialect, or accent is appro- 
priate—and it never is outside of 
conversation—it may be used. Often 
it should be used to give proper 
color or meaning to the story. If a 
French boy says “Bonjour” to his 
father (also French) there is no need 
for explanation, but a frequent sin of 
commission is the French boy who 
says, “Bonjour, good morning.” He 
would not say it that way. If a 
Negro character in a rural southern 
setting says “You all,” his white 
playmate should say it, also. 

The characters should be shown in 
a balanced situation. It is fine to 
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emphasize amateur theatricals as the 
theme of a book in which an adoles- 
cent girl is engrossed in the senior 
play, but she does have classes, home- 
work, and a family who should be 
mentioned. How durable are the 
realistic, simple stories of family life 
or normal problems compared to the 
patterned novel of career and ro- 
mance, which tend to be a package 
deal: formula plot, stereotyped char- 
acters, poor values, contrived events, 
and a dash of melodrama. 

The ethical or developmental val- 
ues in fiction are a major considera- 
tion in evaluation. Sound family re- 
lationships, interest in school, ap- 
preciation of and respect for other 
people, responsibility, wholesome at- 
titudes toward the peer group—these 
are inherent in a book of worth. 
There are good books, of course, in 
which a character may be snobbish, 
prejudiced, shallow, or even criminal, 
and the author’s deliberate portrayal 
of such a character as antisocial has 
a value. And when such a character 
changes, the change should be moti- 
vated and realistic and should be 
neither abrupt nor melodramatic. 

Another problem in fictional writing 
is the handling of controversial sub- 
jects. Often an author makes a laud- 
able but unsuccessful attempt at 
writing on themes such as anti- 
Semitism, alcoholism, promiscuity; 
and when such a book fails, it is most 
likely to be for the reason that the 
message is too obtrusive. It may also 
be ineffective simply because it has 
all the easy charm of a tract. This 
can be true of noncontroversial areas 
as well. Sibling rivalry, snobbery, or 
irresponsibility may be pictured as 
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faults which a protagonist must over- 
come—and does; if, however, the so- 
lution is melodramatic or sudden, the 
story is not convincing. How reward- 
ing it is to read the story in which 
such themes are introduced in per- 
spective, treated with restraint and 
dignity, and resolved in a realistic 
manner. 

It is difficult to assess some of the 
intangible elements in fiction such as 
humor and fantasy—no doubt about 
some books, no telling about others. 
There is an integrity in writing that 
is clear when present, and when pres- 
ent it gives a durable appeal. These 
are the books that adults can enjoy, 
that appeal to a wide range in the 
youthful audience, that are re-read 
and quoted. Both humor and fantasy 
tend to bog down if they are over- 
done; they lead one to suspect that 
the author has been laboring rather 
than creating. 


CONCLUSION 


There are so many special uses 
for books, that in evaluating their 
merit the use must be taken into ac- 
count. Up to a point, the beginning 
reader needs supplementary material 
on which to practice his new skill, so 
that—barring the really dull book— 
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a book that serves his need has value. 
Not every child likes fantasy, but 
some children read avidly any fan- 
tasy that rises above mediocrity. No 
amount of interest in a subject will 
persuade a child that a dull book is 
interesting; he may read it, but he 
knows. All the more credit, then, to 
some of the authors who are writing 
books of nonfiction that are original, 
lively, and authentic. 

Evaluation is a complicated proce- 
dure in which one balances strengths 
and weaknesses, discarding the pe- 
destrian and shoddy, keeping in mind 
the possible uses for individual needs. 
Even mediocre books may have ele- 
ments of great appeal to their readers. 
Did you have a favorite series when 
you were small, in which the great 
appeal was the familiar characters? 
It is not easy to evaluate style, simple 
though it is to point out transgres- 
sions that make for bad writing: yet 
fine literary style is recognizable. It 
is not difficult to recognize the quali- 
ties of pedestrian style that make a 
book dull even though it may be 
worthy, but it is gratifying to read 
the worthy book that is not dull. 
Fiction or nonfiction, a good book 
has something notable about it—it is 
honest, it has no flagrant violations 
of fact or ethics, and it is enjoyable. 











Notable Children’s Books - 1960 


TT SELECTION of Notable Children’s Books is made by the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee of the Children’s Services Division of the American 
Library Association, which is aided by nominations from libraries in twenty- 
two representative cities. 

“Perhaps more than any other feature, this new list shows a growing 
interest on the part of American publishers in the successful foreign book,” 
said Marian Schroether, Children’s Librarian of the Waukegan Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the national committee. Miss Schroether pointed out that 
the list included five translations of foreign books, American publication of 
four English books, and a prize-winning Australian book. 

Members of the committee besides Miss Schroether are: Mrs. Zena 
Bailey, Editor of the Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books, University 
of Chicago; Virginia Haviland, Reader’s Advisor for Children, Boston 
(Massachusetts) Public Library; Helen Kinsey, Assistant in Charge of 
Children’s Books, ALA, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin; 
Margaret Skiff, Co-ordinator of Work with Children, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A BC. Bruno Munari. Illustrated by the author. World. $3.50. 
A stunning alphabet book conceived and executed with originality, imagination, and 
wit. Clear, brilliant colors. 


America Moves Forward; A History for Peter. Gerald W. Johnson. Illustrated 
by Leonard Fisher. Morrow. $3.95. 
Completes a trilogy presenting American history in a fresh, vigorous manner. The 
first two books are America Is Born and America Grows Up. 
Baboushka and the Three Kings. Adapted by Ruth Robbins. Illustrated by 
Nicolas Sidjakov. Parnassus. $2.50. 
Striking pictures in rich colors illustrate this skillfully retold Russian folk tale. A book 
distinguished for unity of subject, illustration, and design. 

The Bearcat. Annabel Johnson and Edgar Johnson. Harper. $2.95. 
Characters are sharply drawn in a tense, thought-provoking story of the development 
of a boy who is drawn into the workers’ struggle to unionize in a Montana mining 
town. 

Bedtime for Frances. Russell Hoban. Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. 

$2.50. 
The familiar bedtime-delaying tactics of small children are mirrored with gentle 
humor in a beguiling picture-book story of a little badger. 

The Blue Boat. William Mayne. Illustrated by Geraldine Spence. Dutton. 

$2.95. 


The summer-holiday adventures of two young boys in a pretend world of their own 
making. An engaging blend of make-believe and reality. 
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Brady. Jean Fritz. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 
In a believable and satisfying narrative, the son of an Underground Railroad agent 
learns to control his tongue, forms his own opinion about slavery, and acts with 
judgment when the need arises. 

Castaways in Lilliput. Henry Winterfeld. Translated #y Kyrill Schabert. 

Illustrated by William Hutchinson. Harcourt. $3.00. 


An ingenious and delightful fantasy in which three children find themselves in 
Lilliput—completely modernized since Gulliver’s day. 


Caxton’s Challenge. Cynthia Harnett. Illustrated by the author. World. 
$3.95. 


Fifteenth-century London comes alive in the engrossing tale of a young apprentice 
embroiled in the conflict between two conniving scriveners and William Caxton. 


The Challenge of the Sea. Arthur Charles Clarke. Illustrated by Alex 
Schomburg. Holt. $3.95. 


Challengingly the author explores the mysteries of the underwater frontier and 
envisions future utilization of its resources. 


Chendru: The Boy and Tiger. Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff. English version 
by William Sansom. Harcourt. $3.25. 


Fine color photographs portray the friendship between a boy and a tiger, and life in 
a jungle village in India. 


The Cricket in Times Square. George Selden Thompson (George Selden, 
pseudonym). Illustrated by Garth Williams. Ariel. $3.50. 


A captivating tale of a country cricket who is befriended by a mouse, a cat, and a boy 
in a subway station newsstand. Charming illustrations. 


Devils’ Hill. Nan Chauncy. Illustrated by Geraldine Spence. Watts. $2.95. 
Characters and setting are vividly delineated in this story of a family living in a wild 
and primitive region of Tasmania. 


A Dog on Barkham Street. Mary Slattery Stolz. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. Harper. $2.50. 


A boy’s seemingly insurmountable problems—to be allowed a dog and to be free of 
a bully’s tormenting—are solved in a story written with insight and humor. 


Dwarf Long-Nose. Wilhelm Hauff. Translated by Doris Orgel. Illustrated 
by Maurice Sendak. Random. $2.95. 


A German fairy tale delightfully illustrated with sturdy, humorous drawings which 
match exactly the folk quality of the story. 


A Fruit Is Born. Jean Nichel Guilcher and Robert Henri Noailles. Illustrated. 
Sterling. $2.50. 


Scientific information lucidly presented in brief text, captions, and remarkable close- 
up photographs. One of four titles comprising a unique nature series. 


Going Barefoot. Aileen Lucia Fisher. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Crowell. $3.00. 


The anticipation and joy of going barefoot are pleasingly evoked in spontaneous 
rhyming text and sensitive colored drawings. 
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The Golden Footprints. Jun Iwamatsu (Taro Yashima, pseudonym) and 
Hatoju Muku. Illustrated by Taro Yashima. World. $2.95. 
A poignant story of a boy and three foxes in a mountain region of Japan. Evocative 
writing and illustration. 
Greek Gods and Heroes. Robert Graves. Illustrated by Dimitris Davis. 
Doubleday. $2.95. 
A classicist’s fresh and witty interpretation of the Greek myths. For older readers 
already familiar with the more standard versions. 
Grishka and the Bear. René Guillot. Translated by Gwen Marsh. Illustrated 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Criterion. $2.75. 
Primitive village life and superstitions are revealed in the haunting story of a Siberian 
boy and his bear cub. 
The Happy Days. Yong-ik Kim. Illustrated by Arthur Marokvia. Little. 
$3.50. 


Set in postwar rural Korea, a memorable story of a boy’s intense efforts to obtain an 
education for himself and a school for the village. 


Heather and Broom. Edited by LeClaire Alger (Sorche Nic Leodhas, 


pseudonym). Illustrated by Consuela Joerns. Holt. $3.25. 
Tales from the Scottish highland retold with liveliness, humor, and Gaelic flavor. 


The Iliad of Homer. Retold by Barbara Leonie Picard. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. Walck. $3.50. 
A dignified yet spirited retelling of Homer’s epic poem. Appropriate illustrations. 


Inch by Inch. Leo Lionni. Illustrated by the author. Obolensky. $3.50. 
Simplicity, originality, and arresting design mark this picture book about a clever 
earth worm. 


Island of the Blue Dolphins. Scott O’Dell. Houghton. $2.75. 


An unforgettable first-person narrative of the experiences of an Indian girl who lived 
alone on a rocky island off the California coast for eighteen years. 


Knight’s Fee. Rosemary Sutcliff. Illustrated by Charles Keeping. Walck. 
$3.50. 


The rise of orphaned Randal from castle dog-boy to lord of the manor. An absorbing 
historical novel which re-creates feudal life in eleventh-century England. 


The Little Tiny Rooster. William Lipkind (Will, pseudonym) and Mordvin- 
off, Nicolas (Nicolas, pseudonym). Illustrated by Nicolas. Harcourt. $3.25. 


A bantam rooster proves his worth in a picture book with boldly colored, effectively 
designed drawings. 


Map Making, The Art that Became a Science. Lloyd Arnold Brown. Illus- 
trated. Little. $4.75. 


Surveys the history of cartography showing clearly and simply how man developed 
instruments and methods for measuring the earth. 


Meet the Austins. Madeleine L’Engle. Illustrated. Vanguard. $3.00. 


The doings of a likable family are chronicled with warmth and unusual perception by 
the twelve year-old daughter. 
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Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey. 
$2.25. 


The old nursery tale aptly illustrated with humorous and appealing drawings. 


Old Ramon. Jack Warner Schaefer. Illustrated by Harold West. Houghton. 
$2.50. 


Ramon, the wise old shepherd, teaches his young charge far more than the ways of 
tending sheep in this short, beautifully written tale of the Southwest. 


The Secret Hiding Place. Rainey Bennett. Illustrated by the author. World. 
$3.00. 


A gay, endearing picture book in which a baby hippopotamus finds a place where he 
can be alone, but not too alone. 


The Secret Language. Ursula Nordstrom. Illustrated by Mary Chalmers. 
Harper. $2.75. 


The miseries and joys of a young child’s first year at boarding school, told with 
unusual understanding and charm. 


The Shoemaker and the Elves. Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm 
Karl Grimm. Illustrated Adrienne Adams. Translated by Wayne Andrews. 
Scribner. $2.95. 

A well-loved folk tale illustrated with sprightly colored drawings. 

The Sleeping Beauty. Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm Karl Grimm. 
Illustrated by Felix Hoffman. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Beautiful, intricately drawn pictures in subtle colors convey perfectly the enchantment 
of this fairy tale. 

The Singing Cave. Eilis Dillon. Illustrated by Stan Campbell. Funk. $2.95. 
Set on the coast of Ireland, a suspenseful and strongly atmospheric tale of the 
discovery and disappearance of a Viking treasure. 

Terrible, Horrible Edie. Elizabeth Choate Spykman. Harcourt. $3.25. 
Summer fun at the shore with the Cares family; particularly with Edie who is 
constantly in trouble of one kind or another. Fresh incidents and a likable heroine. 

This Is Rome. Miroslav Sasek. Illustrated by the author. Macmillan. $3.75. 
A Swiss artist records his impressions of Rome in handsome colored drawings and 
illuminating captions. 

Torrie. Annabel Johnson and Edgar Johnson. Harper. $2.75. 

Traveling westward by wagon train a resentful, self-centered girl gains a new under- 
standing of herself and her parents. A convincing depiction of a girl growing into 
womanhood. 

The Walls of Windy Troy; A Biography of Heinrich Schliemann. Marjorie 

Braymer. Illustrated. Harcourt. $3.50. 
A well-balanced, absorbing biography of the German archaeologist who realized his 
lifelong dream of finding Homer’s Troy. 

The World of the Pharaohs. Hans Baumann. Photographs by Albert Burges. 
Line drawings by Hans Renner. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Pantheon. $4.00. 

A modern Egyptian boy learns about the civilization of ancient Egypt and the 


archaeological discoveries which brought it to light. Outstanding color photographs 
and line drawings. 
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A Practical Approach to 
Book Selection 


MARIAN SCHROETHER 
Children’s Librarian, Waukegan Public Library 


ees may be the wrong word 
to use in connection with chil- 
dren’s librarians. The best ones, the 
kind responsible for the “classic suc- 
cess of the public library,” have an 
air of being magnificently, delib- 
erately impractical, of living in a 
world half real and half dream. 
Nevertheless, these children’s librar- 
ians are extremely realistic. They 
build their work on a vision of the 
adult each child could become and 
of the part which books could have 
in that becoming. 

They insist that the values in folk- 
lore, in poetry, and in any book 
written with strength, imagination, 
and integrity are as important in in- 
spiring a fine scientist as in develop- 
ing a fine teacher. They believe that 
these values will be excitingly con- 
temporary when astronauts and space 
travel are taken for granted. 

Who but a children’s librarian 
would spend leisure hours learning 
stories to preserve the ancient tradi- 
tion of storytelling? A practical per- 
son would know that films draw a 
bigger crowd. Who else would dig 
back into the source books of folk- 
lore when everyone knows that the 
television versions are more popular? 


Who else would dare encourage a 
child to try a book just above his 
carefully determined reading level, or, 
more extraordinary, well below it, 
simply because she believed that a 
certain book and a certain child had 
something to say to each other. 

These seemingly impractical ways 
are part of the philosophy of chil- 
dren’s librarianship and of the special 
relationship between the public li- 
brary children’s department and its 
patrons. The public library empha- 
sizes service to each person as an 
individual with infinite potentialities 
for growing intellectually and spiritu- 
ally. 

Each children’s librarian has a 
mind’s eye view of what she wants 
her book collection to be—as wide 
and varied in subject as the actual 
and potential interests of her patrons, 
as rich in quality as the most per- 
ceptive among them, and well enough 
supplied with the “just for fun” books 
to entice the most reluctant reader. 

Planning a book collection like this 
is easy compared to preserving it. 
Pressures from teachers, from par- 
ents, from children, and even from 
fellow librarians imperil the balance 
which gives it a unique character. 
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Both a defense and a guide for 
book selection are provided if the 
children’s librarian has worked out 
with her administrator a written 
statement of the objectives of the 
public library’s service to children. 

Most of the pressures which must 
be resisted come from a lack of 
understanding about the purpose of 
our work. Laymen, and often other 
librarians, are apt to consider a pub- 
lic library either a kind of free book- 
store where everything should be 
available or else a kind of school li- 
brary which provides quantities of 
material on each subject in the cur- 
riculum. 

The public library’s task is to serve 
each person from his early preschool 
years throughout his life, in every 
phase of that life, in school and out, 
and to instill in him a love of books 
and a knowledge that they are a joy 
as well as a resource. 

The children’s librarian who has 
forgotten what makes her work 
unique will find a quick refresher 
course in such sources as Harriet G. 
Long’s Rich the Treasure, Ruth 
Sawyer’s The Way of the Storyteller, 
and Elizabeth Nesbit’s chapter, “The 
Test of Recollection” in the volume, 
Newbery Medal Books. 

“Only the rarest kind of best in 
everything can be good enough for 
the young,” said Walter De la Mare, 
and this, translated into books, forms 
the basis for the book collection of 
a good Boys’ and Girls’ Department. 
These are the books of enduring 
worth, most of them tested by gen- 
erations of children, a few added each 
year from recent publications. These 
books are worth their place in the 
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budget even if relatively few children 
will ever fully comprehend them. 
Every book talk, every display, every 
story hour and bibliography is built 
around the hope of acquainting more 
young patrons with these “books to 
grow on.” 

The pressure on the children’s li- 
brarian to slight this group of books 
is phrased in familiar terms: “Most 
children can’t understand the New- 
bery Medal books anyway”; “It 
doesn’t matter what children read as 
long as they read”’; and, “An abridged 
classic is better than no classic at 
all” — three common, hackneyed 
phrases that, if taken seriously, would 
bring to young readers only a com- 
mon level of sensible, unimaginative, 
mediocre literature. 

This pressure is an attack on the 
very foundations of children’s librar- 
ianship. It is resisted successfully 
only by a children’s librarian who 
knows her books by having read and 
re-read them and by having used 
every resource of reading guidance 
and personal enthusiasm to introduce 
these books to a wide audience of 
children. 

The most frightening aspect of this 
pressure is the fact that it comes 
often from within the ranks of li- 
brarianship. One of the most dis- 
couraging experiences I have ever 
had was trying to lead a discussion 
of “Children’s Books Worth Their 
Keep” with a group of librarians who 
worked with children in various types 
of libraries but had never bothered to 
read the distinguished children’s 
books. Title after title was dismissed 
with the comment, “It’s too special”; 
or, “They wouldn’t understand that”; 
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“It has small print”; or, “They don’t 
study that in school.” 

“They don’t study that in school” 
suggests another familiar pressure. 
It is difficult to remember unique 
purposes and careful balance when 
the thirtieth child dashes in for a 
whole book on Egyptian mummies or 
a harried parent insists that it is the 
duty of the public library to have 
enough biographies of Adolf Hitler 
for a class of fifty. This is another 
moment when it is well to have a 
written list of objectives. As school 
libraries improve, much of this pres- 
sure for curriculum materials should 
be relieved, and each type of library 
will be better able to do its own job. 

School assignments do not account 
for all of the sudden floods of re- 
quests for “useful” books. Our young 
patrons have every right to expect an 
up-to-date collection of books on all 
of their interests, whether dinosaurs, 
automobiles, or cooking. The chil- 
dren’s librarian tries to choose the 
best possible titles on each subject, 
quickly discarding a weaker for a 
stronger, and ever aware of the gaps 
which need to be filled. She com- 
promises with quality only when she 
must in order to meet each new in- 
terest and only until a worthy book 
replaces a mediocre one. 

The overwhelming public enthu- 
siasm for science and the flood of 
publications which result are in grave 
danger of overbalancing our book 
collections unless we choose science 
books more deliberately and seek out 
such expert and informed reviews as 
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those in the December, 1960, issue of 
Natural History Magazine. 

The character of each community 
suggests its own logical emphases in 
book selection. Each foreign back- 
ground should be represented in 
books as completely and as accu- 
rately as possible. It seems, too, al- 
though some children’s librarians 
disagree, that the religious back- 
grounds of the community should be 
reflected in a proportionate number 
of children’s books. If the depart- 
ment’s budget is not adequate for this, 
memorial gifts might be encouraged 
in this particular field. 

A pressure so common that chil- 
dren’s librarians hardly notice it 
anymore is that for the “series” books. 
Most of us can recall that as children 
we, too, devoured these along with the 
classics, and we are apt to feel that 
there is little harm in them, so long 
as the young reader is also reading 
better literature. Perhaps we should 
be a little less casual about this. The 
youngster who asked me for Nancy 
Drew one afternoon responded to my 
shake of the head with a quick, 
“Never mind. I'll just read the 
Narnia books again.” No one capable 
of enjoying C. S. Lewis should be 
wasting even a moment with Nancy 
Drew! 

Let us be truly practical! Let us 
resist every attempt to make the 
public library’s work with children 
less than the most challenging and 
satisfying relationship possible be- 
tween children and books. 











American Books for Translation 


Selected by the ALA International Relations Subcommittee 
of the Children’s Services Division 


CATHERINE YAMAMOTO 


Member, ALA International 
Relations Subcommittee 


HE American Library Association 
International Relations Sub- 
committee of the Children’s Service 
Division has been selecting and rec- 
ommending books for translations 
since 1954. The original list was 
called, “Children’s Books Recom- 
mended for Translation; One Hun- 
dred Books of the Last Twenty-five 
Years, 1930-1954.” Since then, the 
subcommittee has been adding sup- 
plements each year. These lists are 
used by publishers and librarians in 
foreign countries when considering 
books published in the United States 
for translation into their own lan- 
guages or into other foreign lan- 
guages. These lists are distributed by 
the ALA, Unesco, United States Em- 
bassies, and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 
Some of the books on these lists 


are in the Information Center Over- 
seas Libraries and some have been 
translated for the people who do not 
speak English to further their under- 
standing of the United States. 

The criteria used in the accepted 
standards of book selection in Ameri- 
can libraries is applicable here. The 
books are selected primarily for the 
children’s enjoyment. The picture- 
story books must have worth while 
illustrations as well as a good story. 

The books on the recommended 
lists are divided into three categories: 
general reading, picture-story books, 
and information effectively presented. 

The committee is appointed by the 
Children’s Service Division of ALA. 
This committee is currently making 
recommendations of children’s books 
published in the United States during 
1959. 


GENERAL READING 


Atwater, Richard and Florence. 


Mr. Popper's Penguins. 


Illustrated by 


Robert Lawson. Little, 1938. 138p. $3.00. 
Mr. Popper, a house painter who dreamed of distant lands, especially the Polar 
regions, was surprised but pleased to receive a gift from Admiral Drake of Antarctica. 
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How penguins changed life in the Popper family is told in this outstanding nonsense 
story. For age 9 and up. 


Bell, Margaret Elizabeth. Watch for a Tall White Sail. Morrow, 1948. 222p. 
$2.50. 
A sixteen-year-old girl makes the change from a comfortable home in a west coast 


city to undeveloped Alaska where her father is establishing a salmon fishery. 
Authentic adventure tinged pleasantly with a bit of romance. 


Blair, Walter. Tall Tale America. Coward, 1944. 262p. $3.00. 
The heroes of American folklore have a unique quality. Their adventures combine 
the more traditional aspects of folklore with the larger-than-life quality that comes 
from a new and spacious land. For ages 11—14. 


Bontempts, Arna. Sad-faced Boy. Houghton, 1937. 118p. $2.50. 
Three Alabama Negro boys run away to Harlem to visit their Uncle Jasper Tappin. 


There is humor and good characterization in this story of New York City. For ages 
10—12. 


Bowman, James Cloyd. Pecos Bill; The Greatest Cowboy of All Time. A. 
Whitman, 1937. 296p. $2.50. 


The extravagant exploits of Pecos Bill who believed himself a full-blooded coyote 
but turned out to be “the greatest cowboy of all time.” For age 12 and up. 


Brink, Carol Ryrie. Caddie Woodlawn. Macmillan, 1935. 270p. $3.00. 
The Woodlawn family lived on the Wisconsin frontier in 1864, when Indian raids 
were still dreaded. Lively, red-headed Caddie and her six brothers and sisters are in 
and out of scrapes and adventures. For ages 10—12. Newbery award. 


Brooks, Walter R. Freddy the Magician. Knopf, 1947. 258p. $3.00. 
Freddy, the pig detective, takes lessons from Presto, the magician’s helper in Mr. 
Boomschmidt’s circus and incurs the jealousy of the magician. Children like the 
magic tricks, the plot and the humor of this story of the animals on Mr. Bean’s farm. 
For ages 9—10. 


Chase, Richard, editor. Jack Tales. Houghton, 1943. 201p. $3.00. 
A collection of tales about Jack, that ubiquitous hero of folk tales, who always 
emerges triumphant, either through quick wit or sheer good luck. Children of ten 
to twelve years enjoy the stories for their humor and students find the notes an in- 
teresting contribution to comparative folklore. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Away Goes Sally. Pictures by Helen Sewell. Mac- 
millan, 1934. 122p. $3.00. 
In a little house on runners, pulled by many teams of oxen, Sally, her three aunts 


and two uncles make the long journey from Massachusetts to a new home in Maine. 
A pioneer story (1790). For girls, ages 9—10. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Courage of Sarah Noble. Scribner, 1954. 52p. $2.00. 
When she accompanied her father into the wilderness, Sarah’s courage was severely 
tested. This story of how an eight-year-old pioneer girl bravely makes friends with 
Indian neighbors is based on a true incident in the annals of the state of Connecticut. 
For ages 8—10. 


Daugherty, James Henry. Abraham Lincoln. Viking, 1943. 216p. $4.00. 
Epic in feeling, this biography of Abraham Lincoln emphasizes the development of 


his spiritual life, his growth through difficulties faced and overcome, and his steadfast 
faith in his country. Illustrations are two color lithographs by the author. 
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Daugherty, James Henry. Daniel Boone. Viking, 1939. 94p. $3.50. 
This biography, written with a sense of the dramatic, catches the spirit of the 
wilderness frontier. A simple narrative that can be read by children of ten years 
or by adults with equal enjoyment. The illustrations by the author are bold, vigorous, 
and romantic. Newbery award. 


Dickinson, Emily. Poems for Youth. Little, 1934. 106p. $3.00. 


Poems of freshness and precision by an outstanding American poet. For ages 12—16. 
Du Bois, William Pene. Great Geppy. Illustrated by the author. Viking, 
1940. 92p. $2.50. 


Bott’s Three Ring Circus needed a detective who was also “a freak, a tightrope 
walker, a lion tamer, a human projectile, and a good clown.” The agency’s answer 
was Geppy—the only red and white striped horse-detective in the world. Excellent 
entertainment. For ages 8—12. 


Edmonds, Walter D. Matchlock Gun. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Dodd, 


1941. 50p. $2.75. 
This happened in the Hudson River Valley in 1757. Ten-year-old Edward and his 
young mother, left alone with the baby sister, defend themselves against an Indian 
attack. Dramatically told, vividly illustrated in color and black and white. For ages 
9—12. Newbery award. 


Enright, Elizabeth. Saturdays. Rinehart, 1941. 175p. $2.50. 
The four Melendy children, bored by a succession of wet Saturdays, organized a club 
that made every Saturday an adventure. A lively, humorous story of a family of 
modern independent and imaginative children in New York City. For ages 10—12. 


Erdman, Loula Grace. The Wind Blows Free. Dodd, 1952. 242p. $2.50. 
Fifteen-year-old Melinda Pierce and her family find life in a Texas dugout in the 
1890’s filled with hardships and many inconveniences which they meet with courage 
and humor. 


Estes, Eleanor. Ginger Pye. Harcourt, 1951. 250p. $2.50. 
Jerry and Rachel Pye and their three-year-old Uncle Benny spent the dollar they 
earned dusting the pews in the church to buy a puppy—the smart Ginger. A story 
of amusing everyday adventures of children. For ages 10—11. Newbery award. 


Forbes, Esther. Johnny Tremain. Houghton, 1943. 256p. $3.00. 
An injury to his hand ruined Johnny’s dream of becoming a famous silversmith, but 
it turned him into a courier for the Boston Sons of Liberty in the eventful year 1773. 
Life in the seething city at the beginning of the American Revolution is re-created 
and a large amount of historical material is successfully integrated with the story of 
Johnny Tremain. For ages 12—15. Newbery award. 


Gannett, Ruth Stiles. My Father’s Dragon. Illustrated by Ruth C. Gannett. 
Random, 1948. 86p. $2.50. 


“I’m quite sure that if you were able to rescue the dragon, which wouldn’t be the 
least bit easy, he’d let you ride him most anywhere, provided you were nice to him 
of course,” so “my father” started off on his adventurous trip to Wild Island. An 
ingenious tale enjoyed by children. For ages 5—9. 


Gillham, Charles Edward. Beyond the Clapping Mountains. [Illustrated by 
Chanimun. Macmillan, 1943. 134p. $2.50. 


A collection of simple animal folk tales characteristic of Alaska told to the author 
by Eskimos. Line drawings by an Eskimo girl. For ages 9—10. 
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Graham, Shirley and Lipscomb, George D. Dr. George Washington Carver, 


Scientist. Messner, 1944. 248p. $2.75. 
The biography of a gifted Negro who gave up personal success and wealth to work 
among his own people for the cause of science. For ages 11—14. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Jane Hope. Viking, 1933. 276p. $2.75. 
Intense, tomboyish Jane Hope became a belle in Chapel Hill, North Carolina in 
1860. She grew up happily and normally among family and friends, concerned chiefly 
with the light-hearted interests of girlhood. The Civil War looms in the last chapters, 
but as yet it seemed gay and adventurous to the young people of this southern college 
town. A story of wide and lasting appeal. For girls 12—15. 


Henderson, Le Grand. Augustus Goes South. Bobbs, 1940. 128p. $2.50. 
When Pop moored his houseboat in the bayou country of Louisiana after drifting in 
from the Mississippi, Augustus made friends with the Cajun boy. Together they 
explored the winding waterways and swampy islands in search of pirate treasure. 
This humorous story has authentic local color, good characterization, well-sustained 
story interest. For ages 9—10. 


Henry, Marguerite. Misty of Chincoteague. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
Rand, 1947. 173p. $2.95. 
A story of the colorful annual Chincoteague roundup of wild ponies. Two children 
had long set their minds on owning the beautiful Phantom. They succeed in bringing 
her in, but it is Misty, her colt, who wins their hearts. A good horse story, and a good 
picture of an interesting island off the Virginia coast. For ages 9—11. 


Irving, Washington. Bold Dragoon, and Other Ghostly Tales. Selected and 
edited by Anne Carroll Moore. Illustrated by James Daugherty. Knopf, 
1930. 24p. $3.50. 


Five stories from Irving’s work admirably selected and edited for young people. 


James, Will. Cowboy in the Making. Scribner, 1937. 91p. $2.25. 
Arranged from the first chapters of the author’s autobiography “Lone Cowboy,” this 
account shows him as a small boy with his first saddle and outfit, his training as 
a cowboy and a huntsman, and his awakening interest in drawing. This book carries 
the conviction of real experience. For ages 9—10. 


Kjelgaard, James A. Big Red. Holiday, 1945. 231p. $2.50. 
Danny Pickett trains the erstwhile show dog in the ways proper to an Irish setter 
living in the woods. An appealing dog story with a background of hunting and 
trapping. For ages 11—12. 


Kjelgaard, James A. Exploration of Pere Marquette. Random, 1951. 181p. 
$1.50. 


An account of the exploration of the Mississippi River basin and a tale of wilderness 
adventures among the Indians in the 17th century. For children 10 and over. 


Krumgold, Joseph. ... And Now Miguel. Crowell, 1953. 245p. $2.75. 
The life of a sheep-herding family in New Mexico is artistically and understandingly 
portrayed. Twelve-year-old Miguel finally wins his heart’s desire—to accompany 
the men to the summer pasture in the snow-capped Sangre de Cristo mountains. 
Newbery award. 
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LaFarge, Oliver. Mother Ditch. Houghton, 1954. 50p. $2.25. 
Life-giving water, running into their irrigation ditches after the long drought, saves 
the apples, alfalfa, and wheat on the New Mexico farm where Jose lives. This one 
experience conveys a sense of the natural beauty of a place, the wisdom of a people, 
and a faith in life. For ages 9—10. 


Lawson, Robert. Rabbit Hill. Viking, 1944. 127p. $2.50. 
New Folks were coming into the Big House. All the animals who lived on Rabbit 
Hill were in a state of excitement. Everyone hoped they would be planting Folks. 
They were, and after a few misunderstandings of the New Folks’ actions, even 
pessimistic Uncle Analdas had to admit that Good Times had come back to Rabbit 
Hill. This story of an animal community has clever invention and good characteriza- 
tion as well as excellent drawings by the author. For ages 9—10. Newbery award. 


Lenski, Lois. Indian Captive. Lippincott, 1941. 260p. $3.50. 
This story is based on an historical incident, the capture of the Jemison family in 
an Indian raid on the frontier farms of Pennsylvania in April, 1758. Yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed Mary was adopted by the Senecas in place of an Indian brave who had 
been killed on the Pennsylvania frontier the year before. An absorbing account of 
the life of a captured child who never returned to the white settlements. 


Lisitzky, Genevieve Hellen. Thomas Jefferson. Viking, 1933. 358p. $3.75. 
Jefferson’s activities and interests were so closely knit with the public life of his day 
that his biography is largely a presentation of the thought of the period and of the 
issues faced by the colonies and the young United States. Clearly and interestingly 
written. For ages 12 and older. 


Lofting, Hugh. Dr. Dolittle and the Green Canary. Lippincott, 1950. 276p. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Dolittle is an animal doctor, who understands the talk of animals and birds. 
In this story he encourages Pippinella the canary opera singer to tell her exciting 
life story, and helps recover the missing papers for her friend the window cleaner. 
One of a series of popular animal stories. For ages 9—10. 


Lowrey, Janette Sebring. Margaret. Harper, 1950. 277p. $2.50. 
Fourteen-year-old Margaret, orphaned and shy, reluctantly accepts an invitation to 
visit relatives in an East Texas town. Here, she slowly gains courage to accept 
change as part of life, learns to make new friends, and to face problems for herself. 
An interesting story with good sense of values. 


McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. Viking, 1943. 149p. $2.50. 
Homer Price belongs to the Tom Sawyer tradition of small boys and American humor. 
The hilarity of these six stories in midwestern setting hinges upon the gravity of 
telling and exaggeration in characterization and situation. Original, fresh in the 
writing. For ages 10 and up. 
MacGregor, Ellen. Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars. McGraw, 1951. 128p. 
$2.25. 
Miss Pickerell, who wouldn’t willingly have left the solid earth, even on a ferris wheel, 
found herself rocketing toward Mars. A humorous science fiction story. For ages 
9—11. 
Marriott, Alice Lee. Winter-telling Stories. Sloane, 1947. 84p. $2.50. 
The “how” stories of the Kiowa Indians and their trickster hero, Saynday, who 
sometimes does good and sometimes makes trouble. Authentic American Indian 
tales. For ages 10—11. 
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Parrish, Anne. Floating Island. Harper, 1930. 265p. $3.00. 
There is a breathless suspense in this story of a shipwrecked doll family and their 
adventures in an island jungle. A book of humor and originality which also includes 
vivid descriptions of nature. 


Peck, Leigh. Don Coyote. Houghton, 1942. 78p. $2.50. 


Wily Coyote schemes his way in and out of scrapes in a cycle of Indian and Mexican 
folk tales from the American Southwest. For ages 10—11. 


Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. The Yearling. Scribner, 1938. 428p. $3.50. 
A beautifully written keenly perceptive story which portrays sensitively a boy 
growing up in the lonely, scrub country of Florida, his relationship with his under- 
standing father, the drama of life in the crude, backwoods community, and running 
through all, his deep love for his pet fawn. For age 12 and up. 


Rounds, Glen. Blind Colt. Illustrated by the author. Holiday, 1941. 80p. 
$2.50. 


Uncle Torwal and ten-year-old Whitey, riding out to see how the range stock was 
coming along, spotted the little mare and here new foal. “Looks like I’m going to 
have to shoot him, he’s blind,” said Uncle Torwal. But the brave mare taught the 
little colt how to take care of himself and he became a “Sunday” horse for Whitey. 
For ages 10—11. 


Rounds, Glen. Lone Muskrat. Holiday, 1953. 124p. $2.25. 
Old Muskrat was the only one of his colony to survive the devastating forest fire. 
He set out over the dusty earth to find a new colony. Excellent nature observation 
in an interesting animal story. For ages 9—11. 


Rounds, Glen. Ol’Paul, the Mighty Logger. Illustrated by the author. 
Holiday, 1949. 173p. $2.50. 


Tall tales about Paul Bunyan, the hero of the lumber camp. His blue ox, Babe, is 
so big you could lay 172 ax handles, three small cans of tomatoes, and a plug of 
chewing tobacco end-to-end between his eyes. For ages 10—14. 


Rourke, Constance. Audubon. Harcourt, 1936. 342p. $4.50. 
An interesting account of the life of the artist-naturalist who produced the monu- 
mental “Birds of America” after traveling widely in the wilderness of the American 
frontier in the early part of the 19th century, observing the birds in their natural 
habitat. Based on Audubon’s journals, and written by an authority on the frontier 
life of the period. For age 11 and older. 


Sandburg, Carl. Early Moon. Harcourt, 1930. 136p. $3.75. 
Sandburg says of himself, “some days I am in the mood for the prairie, the skies, 
the trees. On other days I can feel the noise, the jumble and the confusion of the 
city.” This slender collection of free verse, American in flavor, sensitive, personal 
in vision, has appeal for today’s youth. 


Shippen, Katherine B. Leif Eriksson, First Voyager to America. Harper, 
1951. 150p. $2.00. 
This readable and vivid account of Leif Eriksson’s life begins with the outlawry of 
his father, Erik the Red, from Norway. It is based on the Karlsefni Saga. For 
ages 1l—14. 
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Sterne, Emma Gelders. No Surrender. Dodd, 1932. 193p. $2.25. 
It seemed like the end of the world to Mammy Lucy. Readjustments in the South 
were bitterly hard as the Civil War drew to a close. Here, on an Alabama farm, the 
Thomas family, Christopher, his mother and the remnant of their slaves meet dis- 
couraging problems with spirit and loyalty. A romance for girls. 


Stong, Phil D. Honk: The Moose. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, 1935. 
80p. $2.75. 
When Ivar and Waino found a moose munching hay in Ivar’s father’s livery stable, 
they caused a commotion that involved the police, the mayor, and even the town 
council. This humorous story is told with vigor and is illustrated with crayon 
drawings which do full justice to the situations and to the locale—the Minnesota 
Iron Range. For age 9 and up. 


Sture-Vasa, Mary A. My Friend Flicka. Mary O’Hara, pseud. Lippincott. 
1941. 349p. $3.50. 
The theme of this story is the maturing of a boy through his ownership of and 
responsibility and love for a living creature—the yearling colt whom he chose against 
all advice. The setting of this story is a Wyoming ranch. For age 12 and up. 


White, Elwyn Brooks. Charlotte’s Web. Harper, 1952. 184p. $2.50. 
Charlotte is a common spider, but to Wilbur, the pig, she is an understanding friend. 
When he learns he is being fattened for butchering, it is Charlotte who quiets him 
with her promise to save him. Astonishingly enough, she keeps her promise. The 
directness and clarity of the prose and its originality give this tale a compelling 
interest. Skillful ink sketches by Garth Williams. For ages 9—12. 


Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Little House in the Big Woods. Harper, 1953. New 
ed. 237p. $2.75. 
The little house was built of logs, and the Big Woods was the Wisconsin wilderness 
of pioneer days when wolves and bears and wildcats roamed. Harvesting, getting 
ready for Christmas, the big dance at Grandpa’s and listening to Pa’s fiddle and 
funny stories filled Laura’s life with fun and happiness. For ages 9—10. 


Williams, Beryl, and Epstein, Samuel. William Crawford Gorgas, Tropic 
Fever Fighter. Messner, 1953. 184p. $2.75. 


This story of the triumph of intelligence and unwavering determination in the fight 
against disease is convincingly told. For age 12 and older. 


Woods, Laura Newbold. Raymond L. Ditmars, His Exciting Career with Rep- 
tiles, Animals and Insects. Messner, 1944. 272p. $2.75. 
The story of the development of a boy’s early interests into a career as a famous 
naturalist is told with humor, liveliness and a respect for scientific observation. For 
ages 12—14. 


Yates, Elizabeth. Amos Fortune: Free Man. Aladdin, 1950. 181p. $2.50. 
Atmun an African prince, was sold in a Boston slave market in 1775 when he was 
fifteen years old. He was bought by a Quaker family who taught him to read and 
work, and gave him respect and affection at a critical time. A moving biography of 
this Negro who bought his own and his wife’s freedom and established himself 
at last, a respected citizen, in the community of Jaffrey, New Hampshire. For ages 
12—14. Newbery award. 
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PICTURE-STORY Books 


Aulaire, Ingri M. and Edgar P. d’. Abraham Lincoln. Illustrated by the 
authors. Doubleday, 1939. 55p. $2.75. 
A short picture-story of Lincoln’s life, covering the period from his birth to the 
close of the Civil War, with anecdotes emphasizing his honesty, humor, tolerance. 
Simple enough for eight-year-olds, of interest to any age. Caldecott award. 


Brown, Margaret Wise. Two Little Trains. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. 
W. R. Scott, 1949. 32p. $1.75. 


Jean Charlot’s distinctive vision and his unique color sense make a gay picture book 
of this tale of the journey of two little trains over mountain and river, through 
snow, wind, and rain to reach the big blue ocean. 


Brown, Margaret Wise. Wait Till the Moon Is Full. Illustrated by Garth 
Williams. Harper, 1948. 33p. $1.75. 

A little racoon is full of questions about the night and life out in the woods in the 

dark, but his mother tells him to wait till the moon is full. Black and white drawings 


with a brown wash make this an effective picture book for small children. For 
ages 3—4 


Burton, Virginia Lee. Little House. Illustrated by the author. Houghton, 
1942. 40p. $3.00. 

The little house in the country was curious about the distant city with its twinkling 
lights. Then change came, horseless carriages, elevated railways, tall skyscrapers 
crowding out the light. It didn’t seem possible that the little house would again 
see the stars above, a new moon coming up, a spring day, quiet and peaceful. But it 
did. A creative picture-story book. The colorful, superbly designed illustrations are 
essential to the story. Caldecott award. 


Burton, Virginia Lee. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. Illustrated by 
the author. Houghton, 1939. 48p. $2.75. 
Mike Mulligan said that his steam shovel, Mary Anne, could still dig as much in 
a day as a hundred men could in a week, even if the Diesel and electric shovels were 
getting all the jobs. And he proved it. A lively picture-story book with full color 
illustrations strong in design. An established favorite. For ages 3—5. 


Clark, Ann Nolan. In My Mother’s Home. Illustrated by V. Herrera. Viking, 
1941. 56p. $2.75. 
The setting is the world of the Pueblo Indian, his people, his land, his animals, the 
changing seasons, his ways of life and thought. These are like “beads on a chain to 
hold me close to home” thinks the small Indian boy. The simple text is Indian 
pattern, thought and expression, with the quality of free verse. The illustrations, in 
line and color, are by an Indian artist. 


Credle, Ellis. Down, Down, the Mountain. Nelson, 1934. 47p. $2.00. 
Hetty and Hank each want beautiful shiny shoes that sing “Creaky—squeaky” when 
they walk. This take of how the shoes are earned has folk quality, American flavor. 
The setting is the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Daugherty, James Henry. Andy and the,Lion. Illustrated by the author. 
Viking, 1938. 79p. $2.50. 


The bold, full page line drawings with yellow wash tell the story of small Andy who 
read about lions, dreamed about lions, and finally met one on the way to school. 
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The Androcles and the Lion story modernized. Robust humor. One line of text to 
each picture. 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducks. Doubleday, 1930. 32p. $1.50. 
Angus, the little black Scotch terrier, was curious about many things, and that led 
him into trouble. An appealing dog story for young children. The pictures are full 
of character and humor. 


Freeman, Lydia and Don. Pet of the Met. Illustrated by Don Freeman. 
Maestro Petrini, the mouse hero, is a page-turner for the prompter at New York’s 


Metropolitan Opera House. Original text and excellent crayon drawings. For 
ages 5—9. 


Gag, Wanda. Snippy and Snappy. Illustrated by the author. Coward, 1931. 
48p. $2.25. 
The distinction of Wanda Gag’s art is felt in these imaginative, well-designed black 
and white lithographs which show two little field mice adventuring over the garden 
wall, through a big door and into a house. 


Geisel, Theodor Seuss. And To Think That I Saw It On Mulberry Street. 
Illustrated by the author. Vanguard, 1937. 32p. $2.50. 
“Stop telling such outlandish tales. Stop turning minnows into whales.” That is 
just what the imaginative Marco did on his way home from school. Humorous 
picture-story book for children. For ages 4—7. 


Gramatky, Hardie. Little Toot. Illustrated by the author. Putnam, 1939. 
93p. $2.50. 
Gay with the bustle and stir of New York harbor. Little Toot, the impudent tug- 
boat, does nothing but puff smoke and play, until the day of the big storm when he 
saves the ocean liner. Lively in picture and text. 


Lenski, Lois. Little Train. Oxford, 1940. 48p. $1.50. 
Engineer Small takes his train on a run. All the facts about oiling, coaling, watering, 
and otherwise operating a locomotive are pictured by the author, with brief text 
accompanying each picture. A delight to small boys and girls, aged four to seven 
years. Companion volumes—Little Airplane, Little Fire Engine, Little Farm—appeal 
to slightly younger children. 


McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries for Sal. Illustrated by the author. Viking, 
1948. 54p. $2.50. 

Little Sal and her mother climb Blueberry Hill to pick berries. Little Bear and his 

mother start up the other side to eat berries. They all get mixed up with each other. 


The pictures in line and wash of blue ink are engagingly humorous and tell the story 
equally with the text. 


McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Ducklings. Illustrated by the author. 
Viking, 1941. 67p. $2.75. 
The setting is Boston. Any little child who has fed ducks in a pond, in a city park, 
will take this picture book to his heart. Drawings in sepia crayon are humorous, 
strong and vital in design and execution. Caldecott award. 


Milhous, Katherine. The Egg Tree. Illustrated by the author. Scribner, 1950. 
32p. $2.00. 


Colorfully illustrated in the spirit of the Pennsylvania Dutch folk designs, this picture 
book shows how an egg tree is made. Caldecott award. 
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Rey, Hans Augusto. Curious George. Illustrated by the author. Houghton, 
1941. 55p. $2.50. 
The monkey, George, had but one bad fault—his inexhaustible curiosity. This little 


monkey is one of the most popular characters in American picture books. For ages 
4—8. 


Sawyer, Ruth. Journey Cake, Ho! Illustrated by Robert McCloskey. Viking, 
1953. 45p. $2.50. 
A variant of the johnny cake folk tale. Picture book format. Away rolled the Journey 


Cake with Johnny, the cows, the ducks, the sheep, the pigs and the donkey running 
after. Crayon pictures, simple, full of action. 


Thurber, James. Many Moons. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 
1943. 47p. $2.75. 


A fresh, original fairy tale of a princess who wanted the moon and a court jester who 
got it for her. The water-color illustrations are an integral part of the book. 
Caldecott award. 


Tresselt, Alvin. White Snow Bright Snow. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lothrop, 1947. 33p. $2.00. 
The feeling of a snowy world is caught in the unpretentious narrative and in the 
sequence of winter-crisp pictures of children in bright jackets against grey skies, of 
falling snow, of drift-piled streets, snowmen and snow houses. The color is high- 
keyed and clean, the pages well-designed. Caldecott award. 


INFORMATION, EFFECTIVELY PRESENTED 


Balet, Jan B. What Makes an Orchestra. Oxford, 1951. 41p. $3.25. 
Balet has a gift for gay cartooning, a lightness in approach. One by one he writes 
of orchestral instruments, how they are played, peculiar tonal qualities, what they 
can do, associating the shapes with sounds produced. For ages 8—12. 


Brindze, Ruth. The Gulf Stream. Illustrated by Helene Carter. Vanguard, 
1945. 62p. $3.00. 


A series of brief narratives picturing the discovery, history, and value to mankind 
of the river that flows through an ocean. Well illustrated in color with maps and 
sketches. For ages 10—12. 


Bronson, Wilfrid S. Turtles. Harcourt, 1945. 63p. $2.00. 
Cartoon-like drawings successfully dramatize information about all kinds of turtles, 
a subject popular with boys and girls. The text, in large type, is easy to read. For 
ages 8—9. 


Coleman, Satis N. Volcanoes, New and Old. Day, 1946. 222p. $4.75. 
This book begins with the formation in 1943 of Paricutin, the modern Mexican 
volcano which grew from a tiny crack in a cornfield. Then follows a discussion of 
causes, materials, varieties and distribution of volcanoes, and descriptions of famous 
ones in many countries. This is exciting reading on an interesting subject for age 11 
and older. A scientific background is not needed for the enjoyment of this book. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Cormack, Maribelle. First Book of Stones. Watts, 1950. 93p. $1.75. 
An introductory book on the subject written for young collectors. It describes 
a testing kit, tells how and where to find specimens, how to identify, label, and 
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display them. It also describes clearly the formation, characteristics and uses of 
many kinds of rocks and minerals. Illustrated in black and white. For ages 10—12. 


Dunham, Miriam Phillips. What’s in the Sky. Oxford, 1941. 48p. $1.75. 
A simple introduction to astronomy with emphasis on the solar system. The illustra- 
tions—one page of illustration accompanying each page of concise text—are especially 
effective. For ages 9—11. 


Duvoisin, Roger. And There Was America. Illustrated by the author. 
Knopf, 1938. 75p. $2.75. 
The discovery and early colonization of America. Easy to read, with graphic illustra- 
tions in color and black and white that add interest and liveliness to the text. 
For ages 8—10. 


Epstein, Samuel and Williams, Beryl. First Book of Electricity. Watts, 1953. 
63p. $1.75. 
Simple explanation of electricity—what it is, its uses, how it is generated and sent 


into homes. It includes some home experiments. A useful introduction to the subject. 
For ages 10—11. 


Flack, Marjorie. Boats on the River. Illustrated by J. H. Barnum. Viking, 
1946. 3lp. $2.50. 
Although this picture book suggests the Hudson River, it will appeal to all those 
who love boats and water and sailor men. All kinds of craft ply up and down the 
busy river—tugboats and barges, motorboats and sailboats, warships and mighty 
ocean liners. The simple text and the full-color illustrations combine to describe 
these activities by day and by night. 


Foster, Genevieve. George Washington. Scribner, 1949. 93p. $2.25. 
A short, but well-rounded biography of George Washington. Effective illustrations. 
For ages 9—10. 


Foster, Genevieve. George Washington’s World. Scribner, 1941. 348p. $3.50. 
A panoramic history of the latter half of the 18th century, the period during which 
the United States was born. Events in six periods of Washington’s life form the base, 
with accompanying sketches of important persons and events of the same period 
in other parts of the world. This book grew out of the author’s experience with her 
own children, (seeing their difficulty in visualizing events in a period in relation to 
each other). An unusual and interesting presentation of history. For age 11 and up. 


Holling, Holling Clancy. Paddle-to-the-Sea. Houghton, 1941. 63p. $3.00. 
Carved from pine by an Indian boy, the toy canoe and its paddler were launched on 
an adventurous journey through the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River to the 
Atlantic. This unique presentation of a geographic region—the terrain, wild life, 
industries and natural resources of the Great Lakes areas—has full page illustrations 
in color and pencil diagrams spread through the text. For ages 9—10. 


Huey, Edward Greene. What Makes the Wheels Go Round; A First-time 
Physics. Harcourt, 1953. New rev. ed. 175p. $3.00. 
A first book of physics, designed to stir the imagination of ten and eleven year old 
children. Some chapters explain the laws and phenomena of physics, others show 
their application to inventions like the automobile and locomotive engines, the air- 
planes, telephone, radio and radar. Line cut illustrations are helpful to an under- 
standing of the text. The writer has a gift for presenting factual material clearly. 
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McNeer, May Y. Story of the Southwest. Illustrated by C. H. DeWitt. 
Harper, 1948. 32p. $1.75. 
A brief but vivid presentation of the history and geography of a picturesque region 
of the United States, the land of the Pueblo Indians. Profusely illustrated on every 
page with lithographs in color and black and white. For ages 9—12. 


Scheele, William E. Prehistoric Animals. World, 1954. 125p. $4.95. 
The author, who is Director of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History shows the 
most important and interesting animals in the march of evolution. A drawing of 
each animal is accompanied by text giving size, period, locality from which fossils 
came and museums where they may be seen. Excellent charts. For ages 12 and up. 


Schneider, Herman. More Power to You; A Short History of Power from the 
Windmill to the Atom. W. R. Scott, 1953. 128p. $2.50. 

The book gives direct well-organized information about power—wind, water and 

steam, gasoline and Diesel engines, electricity, new engines and fuels. For ages 10—12. 


Schneider, Nina and Herman. Let’s Find Out; A Picture Science Book. W. 
R. Scott, 1946. 38p. $1.75 (bds). 
A first book of experiments in physics which can be performed with simple home 
equipment. The material is well-organized, the pictures clear, and the text under- 
standable to the child of eight or nine years. The subject matter covers heat, water 
and air with explanations of phenomena with which most children are familiar. 


Shippen, Katherine Binney. Bright Design. Viking, 1949. 207p. $3.50. 


A stimulating, well-organized account of how men learned to use electrical energy 
through the patient, sustained efforts of inquiring minds. An excellent treatment of 
the subject. For age.12 and up. 


Syme, Ronald. Columbus, Finder of the New World. Morrow, 1952. 70p. 
$2.00. 


A brief but dramatic account of Columbus’ four voyages to the New World. For 
ages 9—10. 


Webber, Irma E. Anywhere in the World; The Story of Plant and Animal 
Adaptation. W. R. Scott, 1947. 64p. $2.00. 


Simple text and illustrations in color present the ways in which plants and animals 
are able to adapt themselves to their environment. For ages 8—10. 


Yates, Raymond Francis. Atomic Experiments for Boys. Harper, 1952. 132p. 
$2.50. 
This book explains the fundamentals of atomic energy—how it is generated, how it 
was discovered, and its possible future uses. Simple experiments are included. For 
age 12 and up. 


Zim, Herbert Spencer. Sun. Morrow, 1953. 5lp. $2.00. 


This book, profusely illustrated, gives a graphic approach to the subjects of sunspots, 
the heat of the sun, the water cycle, the sun’s work for us and our dependence on it. 
For ages 10—12. 


Zim, Herbert Spencer. What's Inside of Engines? Morrow, 1953. 32p. $1.75. 
The dramatically presented factual information is sound, terse, and appealing. The 
format is one to catch the casual reader. For ages 9—10. 








Young Adult Services 





The Teen Room in Urbana 


CHARLOTTE R. WADSWORTH 
Teen Room Librarian, Urbana Free Library 


IKE THE dentist’s pronouncement 
L that one has no cavities, the 
pleased comment, ‘Thank you, that’s 
just the material I need,” brightens 
the librarian’s day. Providing “just 
the material needed” for Urbana’s 
teen-agers is the aim of the Teen 
Room of the Urbana Free Library. 
Three years ago the library estab- 
lished its teen collection, which now 
numbers over twelve hundred books, 
in a room adjacent to the adult 
reference room. Last September a 
staff member was assigned to work 
exclusively with the teen-agers. 

How does the Teen Room operate? 
About three-quarters of our work is 
related to school assignments—daily 
homework, term papers, or book re- 
ports. Some teachers send us copies 
of assignments and reading lists. We 
co-operate with the high school and 
junior high school libraries and en- 
deavor to supplement their training 
in the use of the library. The location 
of the room facilitates the use of 
reference tools. Where reference books 
do not cover a topic sufficiently, we 
help the students ferret out informa- 
tion from more general sources, some- 


times books, sometimes magazines or 
pamphlets. The variety of questions 
is endless. In one afternoon we 
searched for the names of musical 
instruments played during the ba- 
roque period, a “biology” of Andrew 
Carnegie, a diagram of a cow’s eye. 
Requests for material on laws, leop- 
ards, lizards, and logarithms, for facts 
about people from the Java Man to 
Van Cliburn, for all kinds of infor- 
mation—vegetable, animal, and min- 
eral—keep the Teen Librarian 
hustling. 

In spite of long assignments and 
a breathtaking number of extracur- 
ricular activities, Urbana’s teen-agers 
manage to sandwich a certain amount 
of recreational reading into their busy 
lives. Books on hobbies, sports, col- 
leges, careers, manners, grooming, in- 
formational books and fiction written 
particularly for the high school age, 
and additional copies of adult novels 
which appeal to this group—all have 
an important place in our steadily 
expanding collection. Naturally we 
try to see that books of a high literary 
quality predominate and we have 
learned not to underestimate the in- 
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tellectual power and interest of the 
sparkling “young adult.” 

We try gently to encourage critical 
and thoughtful reading. In each new 
book we attach a form asking for the 
reactions of the first reader: “Would 
you tell us whether you liked this 
book? And why?” Many readers write 
prosaically, “This is a very good 
book,” and let it go at that. But 
others make more specific comments. 
Of Glynne Hiller’s Put Your Best 
Look Forward, one girl remarked, “I 
liked it because it was written for 
girls and also to girls, and told the 
things J wanted to know about being 
pretty.”” Howard Fast’s April Morn- 
ing pleased one reader: “I like the 
author’s style of a child’s point of 
view. It is descriptive, cruel, and 
touching.” Kjelgaard’s Big Red 
found favor with one lad because 
“it had a lot of suspense in it.” 

The teen-agers feel free to offer 
criticism of the collection as a whole 
in a notebook placed near the en- 
trance of the Teen Room. “I think 
all your Thomas Costain books are 
the most” is a typical comment. 
Occasionally the remarks are unin- 
hibited to the point of rowdiness, to 
be sure. The often contradictory 
suggestions prove (as though any li- 
brarian did not know it already) 
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that you cannot please everyone. On 
one page we see, “I think you should 
have more books that are not about 
teen-age girls’ romances, but about 
more scientific things”; and on the 
following page, “I enjoy reading your 
books very much, but could you have 
more teen-age romance stories?” Re- 
quests for books on favorite subjects, 
by favorite authors, or for specific 
books all receive careful attention 
and serve as a guide in ordering for 
the collection. 

One year’s experience has shown 
that the Teen Room functions very 
well in bridging the gap between the 
children’s room and the large, often 
puzzling, adult collection. We do not 
keep separate circulation statistics 
for the room, but judge our useful- 
ness by the number of young people 
who frequent the room and their very 
evident appreciation of the services 
it offers. As time goes on we hope to 
reach an increasingly large number of 
teen-agers, particularly those whose 
formal education will end at the high 
school level. We want them to become 
acquainted with the library’s many 
resources and to associate the library 
with a warm, friendly, and helpful 
atmosphere, so that they will con- 
tinue the library habit long after 
they have outgrown the Teen Room. 








Young Adult Services in Elmhurst 


MRS. BERNECE ROBERTS 
Young Adult Librarian, Elmhurst Public Library 


ORK WITH young adults in the 
Elmhurst Public Library is 
challenging and rewarding. Here is 
a group that requires very special 
consideration, for we know most 
teen-agers need to be introduced to 
adult authors and encouraged to read 
as their varied interests develop. 
Since it is the responsibility of the 
library to develop good adult readers, 
youth’s need for reading guidance is 
one of the major reasons for the es- 
tablishment of a special service for 
young people in our library. 
Elmhurst is the geographic center 
of the western suburbs of Chicago. 
It has two high schools, York High 
School with 2,200 students, and Im- 
maculate Conception High School 
with 1,080 students, as well as Elm- 
hurst College, a four-year liberal arts 
college of 850 students. All of these 
institutions have excellent libraries, 
but their students are encouraged to 
come to us for supplementary work. 
Several schools outside our district 
use our reference room, and they may 
check out our books for payment of 
a fee, so we have an active turnover 
of library materials. While we do 
not have a separate young people’s 
department, we have a separate Teen 
Room with shelves on which we keep 
a permanent collection of books for 
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their special use. The needs of this 
group are kept in mind in book se- 
lection, reader’s advisory services, 
and the use of special materials. As 
our library book budget policy has 
to be controlled by our appropria- 
tion, which in turn is directly de- 
pendent upon taxes largely raised 
from real estate, there being no in- 
dustry in Elmhurst, we have found 
the administrative expenses of a 
separate department are not justified. 

We realize that, unlike children, 
our suburban teen-agers have many 
extra-curricular activities and a full 
social schedule. Also, many of them 
work outside of school hours for ex- 
tra money. In Elmhurst there are 
a Youth Center, a YMCA, and 
twenty-three churches, all carrying 
on full programs of activities for the 
teen-agers. There are many organiza- 
tions in both high schools. In York 
High School there are forty-four 
clubs with 133 seniors out of 363 be- 
longing to six or more clubs, and all 
but sixty-four students in two or 
more clubs. In Immaculate Concep- 
tion High School the proportion be- 
longing to clubs is even higher—139 
out of 159 seniors belong to six or 
more clubs. 

Most books for young adults in our 
library are shelved with the adult 
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collection for which 60 per cent of 
our total book budget is spent. In 
the Teen Room a special section with 
a revolving collection of interest to 
this group includes the classics, semi- 
classics, and selected fiction and non- 
fiction. The collection is used ex- 
tensively for required book reports 
and leisure reading. Here, too, are 
all of the materials of interest to the 
college preparatory students, such as 
vocational pamphlets and _ college 
guides and catalogs. Nearby are kept 
recordings of classical and semi- 
classical music and of the spoken 
word, all of which are popular with 
the young people. We also have 
foreign language records. In the same 
room are two tables for exhibits of 
books of current interest, which are 
usually accompanied by a poster. At 
present, the exhibit books and posters 
relate to Asia. 

We do extensive reader’s advisory 
work wherever possible, suggesting 
books for outside reading and en- 
couraging one worthwhile title with 
the so-called “light-reading.” Many 
high school students seek help in 
book selection for school reports. We 
try to help all who ask for it, even 
the young boy who came to the desk 
with the request, “Miss, will you 
please find me a thin biography?” 

We have found that lists which are 
prepared by our librarians and kept 
at the desk are an enormous help in 
We have all the 
school book-report bibliographies 
marked for our collection, and we 
have made lists of all our holdings in 
bibliographies in the American and 
English literature texts that are used 


book | selection. 
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in high school, in addition to many 
other special bibliographies. 
Students do extensive reference 
work for term. papers in our library. 
We have developed a satisfactory in- 
struction sheet called “Term Paper 
Aids,” in which we have indicated 
the steps to be taken in such a proj- 
ect. First, we take, for example, a 
hypothetical subject in American 
literature—Brook Farm. We suggest 
the card catalog, using both title and 
subject entries; then we advise con- 
sultation of books in the general 
section for history and criticism of 
American literature, and also the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodicals. Next 
we point out the importance of 
checking the subject in Essay and 
General Literature Index and in 
Biography Index under entries for 
people connected with the topic. The 
French Revolution is the subject 
used as the example from history, 
and here materials from Essay and 
General Literature Index, Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference and 
Topical Reading, and the Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Sciences are recom- 
mended. In this way, we hope to 
interest as well as assist the student, 
and prepare him in knowledge and 
use for college library reference work. 
The public library is dependent 
upon the community, and librarians 
need to be aware of trends and 
changes in order to give the best 
possible service. Constant changes in 
world interests affect our services to 
young people. Recent Russian ac- 
tivities have been responsible for in- 
creased scholastic pressure in schools. 
Reading lists have been increased and 
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include college entrance examination 
books, such as those given in “List 
for Prospective Students,” issued by 
the University of Illinois. Books from 
these lists are available in Elmhurst 
from the school and public libraries. 
More and longer term papers are re- 
quired, and honor courses and merit 
scholarships have stimulated notice- 
able interest in research. There is 
supervision of college preparatory 
reading under guidance counselors, 
and classes are designed to encour- 
age students to give freer expression 
to opinions and evaluation of their 
reading. 

In our library, we are attempting 
to follow this trend by increased pur- 
chase of reference books, periodicals, 
and required reading books, and more 
time is spent on reference work with 
the young people. The fact that 
students can now afford to purchase 
paper backs for supplementary read- 
ing at the price of thirty-five to forty 
cents per copy somewhat relieves the 
burden for the library of buying so 
many additional copies of standard 
works. 

Though a large majority of our 
teen-age readers are preparing for 
college, there are some who do not 
attend high school. We aim to pro- 
vide for their special interests, and 
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our files on career pamphlets and 
vocational material are well used. 

Members of the staff meet each 
year with the local high school and 
college librarians to discuss mutual 
problems and to co-ordinate our 
work. We are constantly aware of the 
pressure of mounting taxes and the 
need for the greatest possible admin- 
istrative efficiency in avoiding all 
unnecessary duplication among our 
co-operating libraries. High school 
teachers often notify us ahead of 
time of special assignments so that 
we can reserve the books in this sec- 
tion or put a shorter time limit for 
checking them out of the library, 
making it possible for more students 
to use the material. This is one ex- 
ample of our co-operative practices. 
Since Elmhurst College has a strong 
section of religion, philosophy, and 
periodicals, and since the adminis- 
trators are generous in allowing our 
serious readers to use their books, we 
need not expand greatly in those 
fields. Similarly, with the high 
schools, we aim not to duplicate but 
to supplement, and so to use the tax 
payer’s money to the best advantage, 
always with the hope of serving the 
young reader and widening his hori- 
zons, as well as producing future li- 
brary supporters and_ enthusiastic 
readers. 


Cultural Activities for 


Young Adults 


GERTRUDE GUTHMAN 
Librarian, Carl Schurz High School, Chicago 


Bu: the education of many of 
our young people terminates on 
or before high school graduation, and 
because leisure time is becoming 
more usual in our society, the prob- 
lem of its constructive use should be 
one of vital concern to all. It, there- 
fore, becomes increasingly important 
for agencies in the community to 
afford the opportunity for self- 
realization and self-development for 
young people. Inasmuch as this age 
group (about sixteen to twenty years 
of age) is particularly receptive to 
aesthetic and intellectual stimulation, 
a definite program of cultural activi- 
ties in addition to regular library 
service can be of great value. Al- 
though the following programs were 
tested in a high school situation, their 
appeal to the young adult would be 
the same wherever library service to 
the young adult is practiced. 


HUMANITIES CLUB 


A Humanities Club, under the di- 
rection of the librarian, meets once 
a week after school in the library. 
Membership is open to any student 
interested in the arts. Members meet 
to discuss outstanding books, plays, 
better movies and television pro- 


grams, to listen to records of classical 
music, to see and discuss reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, and to 
listen to poetry. Teachers from the 
English, Art, and Music departments 
are frequently invited by the library 
to speak to the group. Students are 
encouraged to express any ideas, im- 
pressions, or reactions they may have. 
This is more easily done in the in- 
formal atmosphere of the library. 
Emphasis is on the enjoyment of 
the arts. 


THEATER ATTENDANCE 


Theater attendance is encouraged 
whenever suitable plays, ballets, con- 
certs, operas, or better motion pic- 
tures are shown in Chicago. The 
librarian feels that it is a duty to 
encourage the right kind of theater 
attendance, when little motivation of 
this type comes from the home. 
Special rates are obtained whenever 
possible through the Educators 
Theater Committee, 4158 W. 90th 
Street, Oaklawn, Illinois, or by direct 
contact with theater managers. No- 
tices in the school bulletin, displays, 
and other publicity notify the stu- 
dents and teachers whenever special 
rates are available. 
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During the past year, over one 
thousand students and teachers at- 
tended the following performances at 
special rates obtained by the library: 
Jose Greco Ballet, Ben-Hur, Lyric 
Opera Rehearsal, Spartacus, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Pro-Musica 
Concert, Porgy and Bess (in Puppet 
Opera), Exodus, and Raisin in the 
Sun. 


ART EXHIBITS 


Art exhibits are held at regular 
intervals. Paintings in all media, 
ceramics, and jewelry made by the 
students in the art department are 
often displayed, as are special col- 
lections belonging to teachers or 
people in the community. Exhibits 
held at the Art Institute of Chicago 
are also publicized. 


RECORDINGS 
A record collection of 125 classical 
music albums is available in the li- 
brary. The records are circulated for 
a two-week loan period. The library 
also has a record player with two sets 
of earphones for library listening. 


TELEVISION 


Outstanding evening television pro- 
grams of educational or cultural value 
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are listed twice weekly in the school 
bulletin under the heading “TV 
Worth Watching.” Information as to 
the time and station for these pro- 
grams is supplied by “Shows Worth 
Watching,” a weekly pamphlet serv- 
ice, published by Ethel Da Cardo, 
Berwyn, Illinois, to which the library 
subscribes. This service has proved 
helpful to the teachers of English, 
Music, Science, and Social Studies. 

A twenty-three inch television set 
was purchased for library use by the 
January, 1961, graduating class. It 
was immediately made available to 
the Social Studies classes in time for 
the Presidential inauguration and the 
State of the Union address. It will 
be used for suitable Stuart Brent 
book reviews (8:30—9:00 AM every 
morning), for Presidential news con- 
ferences, and for air-borne television 
in the future. 


LECTURES 


Guest speakers for various clubs 
are invited to speak in the library 
after school hours. To date, the li- 
brary’s Humanities Club as well as 
other student groups, the Human Re- 
lations Club, and the Modernettes 
Club, have scheduled lectures in the 
library. 


New Facilities 





Freeport Public Library 


MRS. VIOLET POPP 
Young People’s Librarian, Freeport Public Library 


N 1960 the library board of the 

Freeport Public Library embarked 
on a pay-as-you-go program for the 
remodeling of the main library. Both 
technical and construction problems 
required that the basement remodel- 
ing should have prior consideration. 
The growing demand for more room 
by our younger patrons also dictated 
our initial move. 

The children’s services, formerly 
on the second floor in cramped 


quarters, were transferred to the 
newly remodeled basement. The ceil- 
ing is of acoustical material and the 
floor is covered with tile. Fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout most of 
the new area. String shelving fixtures, 
which achieve a light, airy atmos- 
phere, are used in the new children’s 
room. 

The total cost of construction, in- 
cluding a new meeting room and a 
staff room, was about $71,000. 





The new Young People’s Department in the basement of the public library is bright 
and spacious. Circulation has increased by 50 per cent since the new facilities were pro- 
vided. 
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Glenview Public Library 


HELEN COLEMAN 
Acting Librarian, Glenview Public Library 


«igen NEED for expansion of both 
the adult and juvenile collection 
at the Glenview Public Library ne- 
cessitated the conversion of an un- 
finished room in the basement into 
a Children’s Room. 

The cement walls were covered 
with beautiful walnut paneling. An 
acoustical tile ceiling and fluorescent 
lighting make the room bright and 
cheerful. Light shelving and furni- 
ture make a pleasing contrast with 
the darker paneling. 


Sunday, April 23, was moving day. 
The entire collection of about eleven 
thousand books was moved from the 
main floor to the lower level by vol- 
unteer pages who completed this job 
in about four hours, under the su- 
pervision of the children’s librarians. 
Maintenance men moved the furni- 
ture. The Children’s Room, opened 
on April 24, is a delight to the chil- 
dren, who seem to appreciate their 
more spacious surroundings. 





The remodeled Children’s Room in the basement of the library provides the children of 
Glenview with a wide selection of books and a pleasant place to read. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 





SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS 

DOCUMENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 

FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 

PAMPHLETS 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 


sro that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 

through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 


Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WoRKS 


025.171 U.S. National Historical Publications Commission 
U587 A guide to archives and manuscripts in the 
United States Yale Univ. Press, 1961 
081 Herr, Dan 
H564 Stop pushing! Doubleday, 1961 
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128 
$954 


131.322 
L892 


131.336 
L188 


131.337 
H711 
135 
$817 
136.52 
$988 


136.761 
M996 


136.763 
B471 


158.435 
C594 


171.3 
C598 


174 
J73 


215 
$529 


220.52 
BS82; 


254.2 
W785 


265.5 
P693 


301.43 
B955 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Sulzberger, Cyrus Leo 
My brother death 


Louisiana. Southeast Louisiana Hospital, 
Mandeville 
The training of psychotherapists 
Laird, Donald Anderson 
Tired feelings and how to master them 
Hoffmann, Richard Horace 
The conquest of tension 
Steger, Margaret 
Sleep—your silent partner in mental health 
Symonds, Percival Mallon 
From adolescent to adult 
Myklebust, Helmer R. 
The psychology of deafness; sensory deprivation, 
learning, and adjustment 
Bennett, Ivy 
Delinquent and neurotic children, a comparative 
study 


Clark, Margaret Macdonald 
Teaching left-handed children 


Clarke, John Robert 
The importance of being imperfect 


Johnstone, Margaret Blair 
How to live every day of your life 


RELIGION 


Shapley, Harlow, ed. 
Science ponders religion 


Bible. English. 1961 
The new English Bible 

Winter, Gibson 
The suburban captivity of the churches; an 
analysis of Protestant responsibility in the ex- 
panding metropolis 

Pius XII, Pope 
Dear newlyweds; Pope Pius XII speaks to 
young couples 


SociAL SCIENCE 


Burgess, Ernest Watson 
Aging in Western societies 
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Harper, 1961 


Louisiana State Univ. 
Press, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 
Holt, 1961 
Nelson, 1961 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1961 


Grune, 1960 


Basic, 1960 


Philosophical, 1961 


McKay, 1961 


Bobbs, 1960 


Appleton, 1960 


Oxford, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Farrar, 1961 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1960 
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307.12 
F841 


309.2 
$427 


323.1 
L839 


325.2429 
C767 


325.26 
W548 


327.47 
D147so 


327.47 
G447 


327.47 
096 


327.73 
C855 


327.73 
L473 


329.3 
R323 


329.8 
$352 


330.15 
K29n 


331.833 
D911 


332.63 
F535 


1960 
333.33 
K94 


338.45 
B923 


338.954 
Ji2 


340.1 
H263r 


Fraser, Dorothy (McClure) 
Social studies in secondary schools: curriculum 
and methods 

Scott, John 
Democracy is not enough; a personal survey of 
the hungry world 


Lomax, Louis E. 
The reluctant African 

Conway, Alan, ed. 
The Welsh in America; letters from the immi- 
grants 


Weyl, Nathaniel 

The Negro in American civilization 
Dallin, David J. 

Soviet foreign policy after Stalin 


Gibney, Frank 
The Khrushchev pattern 


Overstreet, Harry Allen 
The war called peace, Khrushchev’s communism 


Council on Foreign Relations 
Social change in Latin America today, its im- 
plications for the United States policy 


Lederer, William J. 
A nation of sheep 


Reed, Edward, ed. 
Readings for Democrats 


Schmidt, Karl M. 
Henry A. Wallace, quixotic crusade 1948 


Kelso, Louis O. 
The new capitalists 


Duncan, Beverly 
Housing a metropolis—Chicago 


Fisher, Philip A. 
Common stocks and uncommon profits 
Rev. ed. 


Krueger, Cliff W. 
Successful real estate selling 


Buckingham, Walter S. 
Automation: its impact on business and people 


Jackson, Barbara (Ward) 
India and the West 


Harding, Arthur Leon, ed. 
Responsibility in law and in morals 
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Ronald, 1961 


Harcourt, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1961 


Public Affairs, 1960 


Lippincott, 1961 


Duell, 1961 


Norton, 1961 


Harper, 1960 


Norton, 1961 

Oceana, 1960 
Syracuse Univ. Press, 
1960 


Random, 1961 


Free Press, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Harper, 1961 


Norton, 1961 


Southern Methodist 
Univ. Press, 1960 








560 
341.133 
B156 


341.672 
C867 


342.73 
M123 
355.0973 
D452 


361.53 
B916 


362.78 
A465 


364.1 
D261 


371 
$647 


371.3358 
T179 


371.422 
W729 


371.425 
Z350 


371.911 
M824 


371.92 
B786 


371.92 
C284 
374 
$797 


378.74 
B619 


407 
H887w 


491.7 
B496 


Bailey, Sydney Dawson 
The General Assembly of the United Nations 


Cousins, Norman 
In place of folly 


McCarthy, Eugene J. 
Frontiers in American democracy 
DeSeversky, Alexander Procofieff 
America: too young to die! 
Brynner, Yul 
Bring forth the children 
Alt, Herschel 
Residential treatment for the disturbed child 


Davis, Bernice Freeman 
The desperate and the damned 


EDUCATION 
Smith, Frances C. 
Find a career in education 


Tarbet, Donald G. 
Television and our schools 


Williamson, Edmund Griffith 


Student personnel services in colleges and uni- 


versities 


Zapoleon, Marguerite (Wykoff) 
Occupational planning for women 


Moore, Virginia Blanck 
Seeing eye wife 


Bower, Eli Michael 


Early identification of emotionally handicapped 


children in school 


Carlson, Bernice (Wells) 
Play activities for the retarded child 


Staton, Thomas Felix 


How to instruct successfully; modern teaching 


methods in adult education 


Birmingham, Frederic Alexander 
The Ivy League today 


LANGUAGE 


Huebener, Theodore 
Why Johnny should learn foreign languages 


Berger, Marshall Daniel 
Russian in a nutshell 
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Praeger, 1960 
Harper, 1961 
World, 1960 
McGraw, 1961 
McGraw, 1960 


International Univ 
Press, 1961 


Crowell, 1961 


Putnam, 1960 


Ronald, 1961 


McGraw, 1961 
Harper, 1961 


Chilton, 1960 


Thomas, 1960 


Abdingdon, 1961 


McGraw, 1960 


Crowell, 1961 


Chilton, 1961 


Institute for Language 
Study, 1961 
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507.2 
$881 


509.73 
F745 


551.11 
B298 


551.46 
C318 


551.5 
W616 


551.56 
V661 


598.2 
H188 


610.69 
G233 


610.73 
B972 


613.2 
H376m 


615.78 
U31 


616.4 
R8963 


616.81 
R598 


616.85 
M978 


618.4 
K93 


625 
A135 


629.2222 
Y65 


629.4 
T786 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Stong, C. L. 
Scientific American book of projects for the 
amateur scientist 


Fortune 
Great American scientists 
Bascom, Willard 
A hole in the bottom of the sea; the story of 
the Mohole project 
Carrington, Richard 
A biography of the sea 
Whitnah, Donald Robert 
A history of the United States Weather Bureau 


Viemeister, Peter E. 
The lightning book 


Halliday, Hugh M. 
Adventures among birds 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Garland, Joseph, ed. 
The choice of a medical career; essays on the 
fields of medicine 
Burrow, Brunettie 
I lay down my cap 
Hauser, Bengamin Gayelord 
Mirror, mirror on the wall; invitation to beauty 
Uhr, Leonard Merrick 
Drugs and behavior 
Rubinstein, Max Rudolph 
You and your hormones 
Ritchie, Douglas 
Stroke: a study of recovery 
Murphy, Albert T. 
Stuttering and personality dynamics; 
therapy, projective therapy, and counseling 
Kroger, William S. 
Childbirth with hypnosis 
Abdill, George B. 
Rails West 
Yost, Stanley K. 
The great old cars, where are they now? 
Tregaskis, Richard William 


X-15 diary; the story of America’s first space 
ship 


play 


Simon, 1960 


Prentice, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 
Basic, 1961 
Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Pennington, 1960 


Lippincott, 1961 


Naylor, 1961 


Farrar, 1961 


Wiley, 1960 


Twayne, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Ronald, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Supetior, 1960 


Wayside, 1950 


Dutton, 1961 
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631.3 
F751 


635.9 
H572 


635.933 
A426 


635.933 
G325 


640.6 
1217 


641.8 
R264 


Vault A 
642.7 
T565 


646.7 
C753 
647.1 
$559 


647.95 
P314 


648 
M821 
1961 


658.874 
j67 


664.5 
M567 


Foss, Edward W. 
Construction ,and maintenance for farm and 
home 


Hersey, Jean 
Carefree gardening 


Allen, Harold M. 
Roses: growing for exhibiting 


Genders, Roy 
Miniature roses 


Tate, Mildred Bertha (Thurow) 
Home economics as a profession 


Ray, Marie Beynon (Lyons) 
The five-minute dessert 


Tiffany and Company, New York 
Tiffany table settings 


Conover, Jessie Arline Wilcox 
Finishing touches, by Candy Jones (pseud.) 


Shortney, Joan Ranson 
How to live on nothing 


Patrick, Ted 
Great restaurants of America 


Moore, Alma (Chestnut) 
How to clean everything; an encyclopedia of 
what to use and how to use it 


Johnson, Laurence Ayres 
Over the counter and on the shelf, country 
storekeeping in America, 1620-1920 


Merory, Joseph 
Food flavorings: composition, manufacture, and 
use 


Kingery, W. D. 
Introduction to ceramics 


American fabrics 
AF encyclopedia of textiles, by the editors of 
American fabrics Magazine 


United Piece Dye works 
Guidebook to man-made textile fibers, textured 
yarns, and dyeing characteristics of blended 
fibers 


Lipowsky, Benjamin 
A picture dictionary and guide to building and 
construction terms 
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Wiley, 1960 


Van Nostrand, 1961 


Van Nostrand, 1961 


Blandford, 1960 


McGraw, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Crowell, 1960 


Harper, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Lippincott, 1960 


Simon, 1960 


Tuttle, 1961 


Avi, 1960 


Wiley, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


New York, 1960 


Arco, 1960 
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FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


708.13 Spaeth, Eloise 

$732 American art museums and galleries; an intro- 
duction to looking 

709.51 Speiser, Werner 

$742 The art of China 

709.67 Leuzinger, Elsy 

L654 Africa; the art of the Negro peoples 

712 Faure, Gabriel 

F265 Gardens of Rome 

716.2 Crockett, James Underwood 

C938 Greenhouse gardening as a hobby 

716.2 Lawrence, Elizabeth L. 

L419 Gardens in winter 

720.952 Kultermann, Udo 

K96 New Japanese architecture 

736.9 Rottger, Ernst 

R851 Creative paper design 

738.37 Haggar, Reginald George 

H145 The concise encyclopedia of continental pottery 
and porcelain 

739.27 Shoenfelt, Joseph F. 

$559 Designing and making handwrought jewelry 

745.5 Wardwell, Jane 

W266 10c crafts for kids 

747 Seventeen 

$497 The Seventeen book of decorating 

751.4 Zichy, Maria 

Z64 Flower painting, its art and technique 

751.42 Chang, Shu-ch’i 

C456 Painting in the Chinese manner 

751.42 Olson, Herbert Vincent 

O52 Painting children in watercolor 

770.2 Highland, Harold Joseph 

H638 Guide to creative photography 

780.13 Barbour, Harriot Buxton 

B239 Music for family fun 

784.4 Bikel, Theodore, ed. 

B594 Folksongs and footnotes; an international song- 
book 

784.71 Shaw, Martin Fallas, ed. 

$535 National anthems of the world 

787.1 Auer, Leopold 


A917 Violin playing as I teach it 


563 


Harper, 1960 


Crown, 1961 


McGraw, 1960 


Essential, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Harper, 1961 


Praeger, 1960 


Reinhold, 1961 


Hawthorn, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Association, 1961 


McKay, 1961 


Watson, 1961 


Viking, 1960 


Reinhold, 1960 


Audel, 1960 


Dutton, 1961 


Meridian, 1960 


Pitman, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 
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790.19 
P341 


791.43 
G653 


792.02 
D262 


792.028 
M824 


795 
G666 


796.352 
M627m 


796.91 
097 
798.4 
C362 


799.175 
B344 


808.88 
M397t 
817 
J58e 
817 
T536La 
828 
H747 
844 
C2lir 


914 
R513 
1961 
914 
$819 


914.7 
N884 


915.692 
B644 


Paxman, Shirley Brockbank 
Family night fun 


Goodman, Ezra 
The fifty-year decline and fall of Hollywood 


Davis, Jed Horace 
Children’s theatre; play production for the child 
audience 


Moore, Sonia 
The Stanislavski method; the professional train- 
ing of an actor 


Goren, Charles Henry 
Goren’s Hoyle encyclopedia of games 


Middlecoff, Cary 
Master guide to golf 


Owen, Maribel Vinson 
The fun of figure skating 


Cathcart, Helen 
The Queen and the turf 


Bauer, Erwin A. 
The bass fisherman’s bible 


LITERATURE 
Masin, Herman L. ed. 
Treasury of sports humor 


Jessel, George Albert 
Elegy in Manhattan 


Thurber, James 
Lanterns & lances 


Holman-Hunt, Diana 
My grandmothers and I 


Camus, Albert 
Resistance, rebellion, and death 


TRAVEL 


Richard Joseph’s comprehensive guide to 
Europe; 1961-1962 


Stein, Howard 

The budget guide to Europe 
Norton, Howard Melvin 

Only in Russia 


Blatty, William Peter 
Which way to Mecca, Jack? 
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Prentice, 1960 


Simon, 1961 


Harper, 1960 


Viking, 1960 


Greystone, 1961 


Prentice, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Sportshelf, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Prentice, 1960 


Holt, 1961 


Harper, 1961 


Norton, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Van Nostrand, 1961 


Van Nostrand, 1961 


Random, 1960 
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916.76 
W354 


917.295 
M391 


917.3 
H927 


909.82 
L954 


940.5405 
M987 


943.087 
G491 


951.9 
B881 


956 
P273 


956.94 
A261 


960 
M517 


965 
G478 


970.5 
H141 


973 
T254 


973.7 
D945 


991.4 
W855 


920 
W452 
921 
B2157 


921 
B391 


Waugh, Evelyn 
Tourist in Africa 


Marvel, Evalyn 


Guide to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


Humphreys, John R. 


The lost towns and roads of America 


Lukacs, John A. 


A history of the cold war 


Musmanno, Michael Angelo 
The Eichmann kommandos 


Gimbel, John 


A German community under American occupa- 


tion: Marburg, 1945-52 
Brown, Wallace L. 


The endless hours; my two and a half years as 
a prisoner of the Chinese Communists 


Partner, Peter 


A short political guide to the Arab world 


Agar, Herbert 
The saving remnant; 
survival 


Melady, Thomas Patrick 


Profiles of African leaders 


Gillespie, Joan 


Algeria, rebellion and revolution 


Hagan, William Thomas 
American Indians 


Tebbel, John William 


The American Indian wars 


Dupuy, Richard Ernest 


The compact history of the Civil War 


Wolff, Leon 
Little brown brother 


Wellman, Paul Iselin 


A dynasty of western outlaws 


Copp, DeWitt 


Betrayal at the UN, the story of Paul Bang- 


Jensen 


Bechet, Sidney 
Treat it gentle 


an account of Jewish 


Little, 1960 


Crown, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Macrae, 1961 


Stanford Univ. Press, 
1961 


Norton, 1961 


Praeger, 1960 


Viking, 1960 
Macmillan, 1961 
Praeger, 1961 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1961 

Harper, 1960 


Hawthorn, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Devin-Adair, 1961 


Hill, 1960 
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921 
B493 


921 
B8696 


921 
D6895a2 


921 
E358sm2 


921 
H267 
921 
J66Lo 


921 
K152 


921 
L378 


921 
L774r 


921 
M334m 


921 
N597f 


921 
01814 


921 
P2522 


921 
P4660 


921 
P667 


921 
P8567 


921 
$6532a 


921 
$7857 


921 
W672 


921 
W8557wh 


923.173 
M392 


Berg, Gertrude 
Molly and me 


Du Maurier, Daphne 
The infernal world of Branwell Bronte 


Dooley, Thomas A. 
Dr. Tom Dooley’s three great books: Deliver us 
from evil, The edge of tomorrow, (and) The 
night they burned the mountain 


Smith, A. Merriman 
A President’s odyssey 
Hardwicke, Sir Cedric 
A Victorian in orbit 
Lomask, Milton 
Andrew Johnson: President on trial 
Kampen, Irene 


Life without George 


McCabe, John 
Mr. Laurel and Mr. Hardy 


Rousselot, Jean 
Hungarian rhapsody; the life of Franz Liszt 


Mossiker, Frances 
The Queen’s necklace 


Frankland, Noble 
Imperial tragedy; Nicholas II. last of the tsars 


O’Connor, Frank, pseud. 
An only child 
Parks, Lillian (Rogers) 
My thirty years backstairs at the White House 
O’Connor, Richard 
Black Jack Pershing 
Pire, Dominique 
The story of Father Dominique Pire, winner of 
the Nobel peace prize 


Post, Edwin 
Truly Emily Post 
Smith, Kate 
Upon my lips a song 
Doherty, Edward Joseph 
A nun with a gun, Sister Stanislaus, a biography 
Holland, Vyvyan Beresford 
Oscar Wilde, a pictorial biography 
Wheaton, Mabel (Wolfe) 
Thomas Wolfe and his family 


Marx, Rudolph 
The health of the Presidents 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


McGraw, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Farrar, 1960 


Harper, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Farrar, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Putnam, 1961 


Simon, 1961 


Coward, 1961 


Knopf, 1961 


Fleet, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 


Funk, 1961 


Funk, 1960 


Bruce, 1960 


Viking, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Putnam, 1961 
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Christmas Recordings 


MRS. MARJORIE T. McCONNELL 
Head, Recordings Unit 


A patron may borrow two long playing recordings and four 78 rpm 
recordings at one time. The loan period for Christmas recordings is two 
weeks with no renewals. Although recordings which are not on the shelf at 
the time of request may be reserved to be sent when available, no orders for 
a specific date will be taken. 

Some of the more recent additions to the Christmas collection are: 


LP Carillon for Christmas. 


783.6 Robert Locksmith, carillon, Robert Owen, Organ. Westminster 
C277 


LP Carol singing at Kingsway Hall. 
783.6 Butlin Choral Society. Richmond 
C292cs 


LP [Carols for Christmas.] 
783.6 Eileen Farrell, Henderson, Orchestra and chorus. Columbia 
C292cc 


LP A child is born. Selections from Advent-Christ- 

783.28 mas liturgy. 

C536 Trappist monks of Gethsemani Columbia 
LP Christmas at Radio City. 


783.6 Dick Leibert, organ. 
C555ra 


Westminster 


LP Christmas carols. 
783.6 Leroy Anderson and orchestra. 
C555c41 


LP Christmas carols in Hi-Fi. 
783.6 Carlos Salzedo, harp. 


Mercury 
C555ha 


LP [Christmas carols:] Joy to the world. 
783.6 Roger Wagner Chorale. Capitol 
C555c40 


LP [Christmas carols:] The holly and the ivy. 
783.6 Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 
C555c43 


LP [Christmas carols:] The spirit of Christmas. 
783.6 Mormon Tabernacle Choir. Columbia 
C555c44 


LP A Christmas festival. 


783.6 Leroy Anderson and orchestra. 
C555f 
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LP Christmas greetings from Germany. 
783.6 Will Glahe, orchestra, children’s choir. London 
C555gg 


LP Christmas in many lands. 12 records. Two 
783.6 titles may be borrowed at one time. 
C555 (aus) Australia; (au) Austria; (cc) Cuba; 
(ce) England; (cf) France; (cg) Germany; 
(hol) Holland; (ci) Italy; (cm) Mexico; 
(cp) Portugal; (cs) Spain; (csw) Sweden. Capitol 


LP Christmas music; Corelli, Scarlatti, Vivaldi, 
783.6 Torelli, Boccherini. 
C555m3 Virtuosi di Roma. R. Fasani, conductor. Decca 


LP Christmas on the Siena pianoforte. 
783.6 Improvisations by Grace Castagnetta. Esoteric 
C555si 


LP Christmas sing-along with Mitch. 
783.6 Mitch Miller and chorus. Columbia 
C555csi 


LP Golden treasury of Christmas songs and carols. 
783.6 Mitch Miller, orchestra and chorus. Golden 
C555s10 


LP Christmas songs for children. 
783.6 The Marty Gold’s children’s chorus. 
C555 


LP Christmas time. 
783.6 Roger Williams, piano, Hunter, Gold, Concert 
C555t2 Grand Orchestra. Kapp 


LP Christmas with Conniff. 
783.6 The Ray Conniff Singers. Columbia 
C555we 


LP Daquin, L. 
783.6 Joyeux noel, twelve carols. 
D212 E. Power Biggs, organist. Columbia 


LP A first Christmas record for children. Columbia 
1783.6 
F527 


LP The glory of Christmas. 
783.6 101 Strings. Somerset 
G562 


LP Great sacred songs. 
783.9 Kirsten Flagstad, Boult, London Philharmonic 
G786 Orchestra. London 


LP Handel, G. 
783.3 Messiah: Christmas music. 
H236m17 Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and soloists. Columbia 
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LP 
J783.6 
H542 
LP 
783.6 
H746 


LP 
783.6 
J88 


LP 
783.6 
L297 


LP 
783.6 
M573m3 


LP 
783.6 
MS573m4 


LP 
783.6 
M835 


LP 
783.6 
M987m2 


LP 
783.6 
N946 


LP 
783.6 
044 


LP 
J783.6 
R917r 


LP 


Here comes Santa Claus! 
Ray Heatherton, narrator, orchestra. 


The holly and the ivy. Christmas carols of old 
England. 
Alfred Deller, tenor; Deller Consort. Vanguard 


Joy to the world. 
Wrightson, Kostelanetz, orchestra and chorus. Columbia 


{Lanza sings Christmas carols. ] Victor 


Merry Christmas carols. 
Ashley Miller, organ and chimes. 20th Fox 


Merry Christmas [in] carols. 
Robert Rheims, organ and chimes. Liberty 


[More songs you love.] 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, with chorus, orchestra, 
and organ. Angel 


Music of Christmas. 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra. C. 
Dragon, conductor. Capitol 


Now is the caroling season. 
Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians. Capitol 


The old sweet songs of Christmas. 
Frank DeVol, Rainbow Strings. Columbia 


Rudolph the red nosed reindeer. 
[Also] Frosty the snow man; The night before 
Christmas; Rudolph’s second Christmas; Suzy 
Snowflake. Bluebird 


Season’s greetings from Perry Como. 
Como, Ray Charles Singers, orchestra. Victor 


Sing we now of Christmas. 
Harry Simeone Chorale and orchestra. 


[The singing boys of St. Paul’s Christmas and 
Easter music. ] 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir, Dr. J. D. Bower, 
director and organist. 


We wish you a merry Christmas. 
Robert Rheims Choraliers, organ, chimes, and 
carillon. 
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“Uncle Sam” Publishes... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 
for circulation. Price lists of United States Government Publications may 
be obtained free from the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


P.D. 
630 
US81h 
no.- 


P.D. 
630 
US81 
aib- 
P.D. 
630 
US581hg 
no.- 


P.D. 
630 
US81Le 
no.- 


P.D. 
630 
US58ly 


P.D. 
358.4 
US892ch 


P.D. 
940.5412 
US5891 
ts-chL 


P.D. 
136.7 
U585bp 
no.- 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agriculture handbook series. 
no. 165. Index of plant diseases in the United States. 1960. 
no. 175. Minks: diseases and parasites. 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agriculture information bulletin series. 
no. 229. Air attack on forest fires. 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Home and garden series. 
no. 73. Wood decay in houses; how to prevent and control it, 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Leaflet series. 
no. 470. Mr. Field Crops producer: it pays to use chemicals safely. 1960. 
no. 471. Mr. Fruit and Vegetable producer: it pays to use chemicals 
safely. 1960. 
no. 472. Mr. Livestock producer: it pays to use chemicals safely. 1960. 
no. 476. Sprinkler irrigation. 1960. 
no. 477. Grass waterways in soil conservation. 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Yearbooks. 
Food. Yearbook of Agriculture. 1959. 
Power to produce. Yearbook of Agriculture. 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of the Air Force. 
Air Force chaplains. v.1. 1917-1946, the service of the chaplains to 
Army Air units. 1961. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. United States Army in World War II. 
series. Technical services subseries. 
The chemical warfare service; from laboratory to field, by Leo P. Brophy. 
1959. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. Bureau publications series. 
no. 379. Parent education and the behavioral sciences; relationships 
between research findings and policies and practices in parent 
education. 1960. 
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P.D. 
136.7 
U585f 


P.D. 
136.763 
U585lj 
no.- 


P.D. 
371.426 
U5851 
avep 
no.- 


P.D. 
370 
US8b 
1960 
no.- 


P.D. 
370 
U583 
cir- 
P.D. 
370 
U58m 
no.- 


P.D. 

378 
U5851ind 
no.- 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. Folder series. 
The mongoloid baby. 1960. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile delinquency; facts and facets series. 
1. The Children’s Bureau and juvenile delinquency; a chronology 
of what the Bureau is doing and has done in this field. 1960. 
8. Current training needs in the field of juvenile delinquency. 1960. 
12. State agencies and juvenile delinquency. 1960. 
13. Staff and training for juvenile law enforcement in urban police 
departments. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Area vocational education program series. 
no. 1. Electrical technology; a suggested 2-year post high school cur- 
riculum. 1960. 
2. Electronic technology; a suggested 2-year post high school cur- 
riculum. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1960 series. 
Administration of higher education; an annotated bibliography. 
1960. 
Characteristics of administrative handbooks for school staff 
personnel. 1960. 
Guidance workers certification requirements. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Circular series. 
no. 589. Teaching opportunities. 1959. 
no. 627. State curriculum guides for science, mathematics, and modern 
languages; a bibliography. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Miscellaneous series. 
no. 37. State library extension service; a survey of resources and 
activities of State Library administrative agencies, 1955-1956. 
1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. New dimensions in higher education series. 
no. . Effectiveness in teaching. 1960. 
no. . The experimental college. 1960. 
no. . Impact of college. 1960. 
no. . Management of learning. 1960. 
no. . Study abroad. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Vocational division bulletin series. 
no. 276. Studies on teaching of home economics in colleges and uni- 

versities, 1955-56. 1959. 

. 277. Inservice education of teachers of vocational agriculture; criteria 
for evaluating statewide programs. 1959. 

. 278. Supervision to improve instruction in distributive education. 
1959. 

. 279. The role of teacher education in distributive education. 1959. 

. 280. Farm mechanics in vocational agriculture, a survey. 1959. 

. 284. Buildings, equipment, and facilities for vocational agricultural 
education. 1960. 


U.S. Ethnology Bureau. Bulletin series. 
no. 172. The story of a tlinglit community: A problem in the relationship 
between archeological, ethnological, and historical methods. 1960. 














































P.D. 
647.97 
K29 


P.D. 
331.8 
US585b 


no.- 


P.D. 
973.79 
US58cew 


P.D. 
359.96 
U586hh 


P.D. 
510.8 
U582am 
no.- 


P.D. 
530.8 
U582h 
no.- 


P.D. 
362.6 
U58h 


P.D. 
608.773 
US582p 


PD. 
608.87 
US582tr 


P.D. 
362.43 
US585lc 


P.D. 
614 
US8L 


P.D. 
614 
US8php 
no.- 
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U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 
Tourist facilities on the Inter-American Highway; a report on present 
needs and future potentialities with recommendations for action, by 
Henry H. Kelly. 1960. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin series. 
no.1266. Collective bargaining clauses: company pay for time spent on 
union business. 1959. 


U.S. Library of Congress. 
Civil War photographs, 1861-1865; a catalog of copy negatives made 
from originals selected from the Mathew B. Brady Collection in the 
Prints and Photograph Division of the Library of Congress. 1961. 


U.S. Marine Corps. 
Hold high the torch; a history of the 4th Marines. 1960. 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. Applied mathematics series. 
no. 57. Basic theorems in matrix theory. 1960. 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. NBS Handbook series. 
no. 77. Precision measurement and calibration; selected papers on 
electricity and electronics. A compilation of previously published 
technical papers by the Staff of NBS. 1961. 3 vols. 


U.S. National Voluntary Services and Service Organizations. 
Handbook of national organizations with delegate status at the White 
House Conference on Aging, with plans, programs, services, in the field 
of aging. 1960. 


U.S. Patent Office. 
Patents and inventions; an information aid for inventors. 1959. 


U.S. Patent Office. 
Trademark rules of practice of the Patent Office. 1959. 


U.S. Public Health Service. 
Compilation of studies on planning disability rehabilitation facilities. 
1960. 


U.S. Public Health Service. 
The local health officer in occupational health. 1959. 


U.S. Public Health Service. Publication series. 

no. 708. Uranium miners, your ounce of prevention. 1959. 

no. 709. Physicians for a growing America; a report. 1959. 

no. 711. A digest of air pollution laws. 1959. 

no. 712. Public health aspects of increasing tetraethyl lead content in 
motor fuel; a report. 1959. 

no. 721. Principles for planning the future hospital system; a report on 
proceedings of four conferences. [1959]. 

no. 725. An occupational health program for hospital employees. 1960. 
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Legislation Gives Illinois Libraries 


a New Look 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 


Secretary of State and State Librarian 


INCE ASSUMING my duties as 
Secretary of State and State 
Librarian in 1953, certain deficiencies 
of the law with respect to the state 
and local libraries were brought to 
my attention, both by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association and the Advisory 
Committee of the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Through consultation with 
these two groups, as well as the 
knowledge obtained by the day-to- 
day administration of the [Illinois 
State Library, the fabric of a com- 
prehensive legislative program was 
woven. The purpose of this program 
was to strengthen the position of the 
Illinois State Library and local li- 
braries and give them a more sub- 
stantial statutory base from which 
to conduct their important work. 

Accordingly, during the 72nd Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State sponsored and sup- 
ported sixteen separate pieces of 
legislation dealing with public librar- 
ies. 

Of these sixteen Bills, House Bill 
262, was vetoed for technical reasons, 
but its subject matter was passed 
later in House Bill 1458. A second 
library Bill, House Bill 260, was 


voluntarily stricken on our part be- 
cause its subject matter was more 
adequately expressed in Senate Bill 
135. 

Therefore, a total of fourteen Bills 
dealing with public libraries was suc- 
cessfully guided to final passage 
during this last session of the legis- 
lature. 

There is little doubt that the public 
library is probably the most impor- 
tant educational institution in adult 
life once formal education has ended. 
Its success as an instrument of edu- 
cation depends, to a great extent, on 
the flexibility it has to adjust to 
changing conditions and times. To 
that end, a progressive legislative 
program must be constantly devel- 
oped so as to shape the laws govern- 
ing public libraries to meet the 
changing patterns of modern life. It 
was with these principles that we em- 
barked on what might be termed the 
most comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram in the history of the Illinois 
State Library. This program corrects 
and eliminates certain deficiencies and 
cumbersome procedures which were 
stalling the growth and adaptability 
of public libraries in Illinois. The 
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passage of these Bills also indicates 
that our lawmakers recognize the 
need to keep our libraries operating 
at top professional standards. 


EQUALIZING ASSESSMENT RATE 


The most significant measures 
passed were House Bills 526, 527, and 
528. Prior to their enactment, there 
existed considerable diversity in the 
various statutes relating to tax rates 
which could be extended by various 
agencies providing library services. 
For example, a library district was 
permitted a non-referendum rate of 
.06 per cent and a maximum refer- 
endum rate of .10 per cent; incor- 
porated cities were permitted a non- 
referendum rate of .12 per cent; 
while village, town, and township 
libraries were permitted .10 per cent, 
in both cases without referendum. 
Counties were permitted to extend a 
tax rate of .033 per cent for library 
purposes. These three Bills now per- 
mit village, town, and township li- 
braries to extend, without referendum, 
a rate of .12 per cent, thereby equal- 
izing the rate applicable to city, 
village, town, and township service; 
and also permit all government 
agencies providing library service to 
increase the rate to .20 per cent upon 
referendum. These Bills will equalize 
all government agencies providing 
library service and permit the same 
maximum rate upon referendum as 
that now permitted to cities under 
the Cities and Villages Act. Further, 
this legislation makes it possible for 
the elector to expand his own educa- 
tion program in his own community 
and bring to adult education the em- 
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phasis that has recently been placed 
on the school program. 


MERGER OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Two other important Bills passed 
in the recent session of the legislature 
are Senate Bills 135 and 251. Senate 
Bill 135 provides that a city, village, 
town, or township library may merge 
its assets and liabilities into a library 
district. Prior to the enactment of 
this law, such authority was lacking. 
Many small communities desire to 
obtain the benefits which generally 
follow incorporation in a larger li- 
brary district, but wish at the same 
time to eliminate the obligation of 
maintaining separate library facilities. 
This law authorizes such a merger. 

Senate Bill 251 provides that if a 
transfer and merger, as contemplated 
under Senate Bill 135 takes place, 
the tax payers of the absorbed city, 
town, or township library will receive 
a tax abatement equal to the value of 
assets so transferred. 

These amendments should help 
libraries in their effort to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of receiving ade- 
quate support in exchange for ade- 
quate service. The solution to this 
problem may be found, as it was with 
schools, in the consolidation of librar- 
ies into larger and more efficient 
units of service. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

From time to time, the Office of 
the Secretary of State has been made 
aware of the interest border com- 
munities have in entering into some 
type of metropolitian library service 
with adjoining cities located in states 
contiguous to Illinois. At one time 
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there was such an interest in the 
South Beloit area from persons who 
felt that there was a reasonable pros- 
pect of establishing a metropolitan 
library district with Beloit, Wisconsin. 
In the absence of legislation, there 
existed no statutory authority which 
would permit the organization of 
such a library service. It was with 
this thought in mind that we spon- 
sored House Bill 647. This Bill per- 
mits the formation of interstate li- 
brary compacts. The concept of 
interstate compacts is not new. Such 
compacts have proved effective in 
the field of interstate motor vehicle 
reciprocity and other fields of inter- 
state co-operation and development. 
It is anticipated that utilization of 
this legislation will be considered by 
many border cities in Illinois. 


ELECTION PROCEDURES 


Prior to the enactment of House 
Bill 261, the Library District Act 
provided that the county treasurer 
was also to be the treasurer of a li- 
brary district. It came to the atten- 
tion of our office that because of the 
many and varied duties to which the 
county treasurer must attend, it was 
difficult for him to attend to his 
duties as treasurer of a library dis- 
trict. For that reason we sponsored 
House Bill 261 which would permit 
the trustees of a library district to 
select their own treasurer. It is be- 
lieved that this will permit the library 
treasurers to have the time necessary 
to perform the duties and functions 
necessary to a library district. 

Before the enactment of House 
Bill 264, there was no statutory pro- 
vision concerning the number of 
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signatures required to nominate can- 
didates in a library district in which 
no previous library district election 
had been held. Therefore, our office 
sponsored this Bill to provide that in 
such cases, nominations could be 
made by petitions containing not less 
than the signatures of twenty-five 
electors in the district. Obviously in 
the absence of such legislation, the 
method and manner for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for trustees in the 
library district in which no previous 
election had been held was in con- 
fusion and doubt. 

House Bill 422 provides that library 
district elections should be canvassed 
locally, at the county level, rather 
than at the state electoral board level. 
Prior to the enactment of this Bill, 
library district elections were can- 
vassed by the State Electoral Board. 
In view of the fact that library dis- 
trict elections are primarily of local 
significance, it is more desirable to 
have such elections canvassed at the 
local rather than the state level. 

House Bill 1458 relates to the or- 
ganization of a library district. It 
provides that within thirty days after 
establishment of a library district the 
county judge who conducted the elec- 
tion establishing the district shall 
appoint six trustees. These six trus- 
tees are to serve until their successors 
are elected and qualified. The Bill 
further provides that election of 
trustees is to take place on the fol- 
lowing primary day on a _ special 
nonpartisan ballot. It further pro- 
vides that at the first election of 
trustees, or any election thereafter, 
the electors of the district, by petition, 
may hold an election on the question 
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of whether trustees of the district 
should thereafter be appointed rather 
than elected. If such a proposition 
passes, then the county judge is to 
appoint five trustees for the district, 
each for a period of six years. 

This legislation lets the local li- 
brary district determine whether it 
desires elected or appointed trustees 
and further if they are to be elected 
it combines their election with other 
elections taking place on primary day 
so as to conserve election expenses. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


House Bill 263 requires that library 
districts submit the names of their 
trustees to the Secretary of State. 
The purpose of this Bill is to facilitate 
liaison and communication between 
the Secretary of State, his State Li- 
brary Advisory Committee, and the 
local library district. 

Prior to the enactment of House 
Bill 475, the trustees of a library 
district could not dispose of property 
no longer deemed necessary or use- 
ful in the conduct of library district 
affairs. A serious inequity arose when 
the Stickney-Forest View District, 
which had constructed a new library 
building, found that under the law it 
did not have authority to dispose of 
its old building. This Bill authorizes 
the board of trustees of a library 
district to dispose of unnecessary 
property under such circumstances. 
Further, in the absence of such legis- 
lation, the building and construction 
of new libraries might well be hin- 
dered if the library district found 
that it could not dispose of its old 
facilities. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


During the course of administering 
the State Library, it became clear 
that local library districts desired as 
much “home rule” as possible and 
consistent with good government. 
This concept of “home rule” is justi- 
fied, particularly in those areas con- 
cerning local matters. It came to my 
attention that the Library Advisory 
Committee, by statute, was required 
to approve: (1) the appointment of 
county librarians, (2) the execution 
of contracts for the provision of cer- 
tain library services, and (3) plans 
for the establishment, equipment, and 
maintenance of a library. There is 
very little justification in subjecting 
the administration of local libraries 
to the requirement of approval in 
these areas by the Library Advisory 
Committee of the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Accordingly, House Bills 698 
and 699 were introduced on our behalf 
to eliminate these local administrative 
functions from the jurisdiction of the 
Library Advisory Committee. 


CONCLUSION 

In closing, it should be pointed out 
that the successful completion of a 
comprehensive library legislative pro- 
gram is not the result of the efforts 
of any one man. The success of 
Illinois’ program in these areas is due 
to the co-operative efforts of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Illinois State 
Library, and the many legislators 
who spent many hours working with 
the Office of the Secretary of State 
in these areas. 

Therefore, I would like to pay spe- 
cial tribute to Senator Arthur Bidwill, 
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and his colleagues, Senators Arthur 
Sprague, Lillian Schlagenhauf, John 
Graham, and David Davis who 
worked to pass this legislation 
through the Illinois State Senate. 

I would like also to pay personal 
tribute to Representatives William E. 
Pollack, Robert TT. McLoskey, 
Charles K. Willett, Jack E. Walker, 
Ben S. Rhodes, and Dean McCully 
who spent so many hours working 
with this library legislation in the 
Illinois House of Representatives. 
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I would like particularly to com- 
mend Governor Otto Kerner for his 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems of local library adminis- 
tration as evidenced by his signature 
of these measures without which they 
could not have been enacted into law. 

Through the joint efforts of all of 
these persons, the people of Illinois 
have been given a modern and flexi- 
ble set of library laws to meet the 
needs of our times. 





ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Listed below are publications of the Illinois State Library that are available upon 
request. Write to: Illinois Libraries, Illinois State Library, Springfeld, Illinois. 


Lists: 


The American Scene (subject list of American art) 


Books for the Partially Sighted 

Books for Reading Out Loud 

Books for Retarded Readers 

Children’s Books as Gifts for all Occasions 
Christmas Pictures 

Films and Filmstrips 

Illinois: A Bibliography 


A List of Periodicals in the Illinois State Library 
The Mentally Retarded Child (a list of books and pamphlets for parents, teachers, and social 


workers) 
Modern Art 
New Recordings (monthly list of additions) 
Pictures for Children 
Recordings tor Children 


Reels Around the World (a list of viewmaster reels) 
Selected List of Additions (monthly listing of adult books added to the collection) 


The Spoken Word (list of literary recordings) 


Brochures: 


“How To Borrow Materials from the Illinois State Library”’ 
“Audio-Visual Services of the Illinois State Library’”’ 


“Books for Schools” 
“Keys to Knowledge” 
“Special Library Service’’ 


“Consultant Services of the Illinois State Library”’ 
“Regional Services of the Illinois State Library” 


“Tllinois State Archives” 
“Records Management” 
Pamphlets: 


Research Series (No. 


1—‘“‘An Analysis of Voter Reaction to a Proposal To Form a Library 


District in LaSalle and Bureau Counties, Illinois’’) 
Publications of the State of Illinois (a list of state publications, issued biannually) 















Nonresident Library Fees 
in Illinois 


DOROTHY M. FENTON 
Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library 


_ STUDY was made to compile 
information on practices of li- 
braries charging nonresident fees. The 
statistics used were found in the 
“Directory and Statistics of Library 
Service” published in the October, 
1959, and October, 1960, issues of 
Illinois Libraries. In addition, letters 
were sent to a number of librarians 
in public libraries in Illinois that 
charge nonresident fees. 

The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of libraries that do not 
charge fees and those that do: 


1959 1960 
Not charging nonresident fees.. 169 165 
Charging nonresident fees...... 311 321 
Pee tome Tien F800. ..6 occas S37 06333 
POG SoBe OF GHOTE... «oc ccc casies 73 90 


In studying this distribution, it was 
found that 53 of the 90 libraries 
charging fees of $3.00 or over were 
located near Chicago. Also, the fees 
charged in that area, were, on the 
whole, larger than those in the rest 
of the state. Originally, this study 
was made for members of the Jack- 
sonville Public Library Board who 
were trying to decide whether the 
nonresident fee needed to be raised. 
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The fee had been $3.00 since 1950, 
when it was reinstated after a num- 
ber of years without one. Therefore, 
letters were sent to all libraries 
charging fees of $3.00 or over, with 
the exception of libraries located in 
Library Region No. 2, which in- 
cludes four counties in the Chicago 
area. 

There was 100 per cent response 
to the letters. It would appear that 
there was considerable interest in the 
problem from that response and from 
the fact that a number of librarians 
gave detailed explanations of their 
practices in addition to answering 
specific questions. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
87 tax-supported libraries in the area 
studied which do not charge non- 
resident fees, 77 were serving a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000; 6 were 
serving 5,000 to 10,000; and only 4 
were serving over 10,000. 

The figures given below show that 
a large proportion of libraries not 
charging nonresident fees and those 
charging less than $2.00 are serving 
very small communities and that the 
amount of the fee has a tendency to 
increase with the population served. 
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The following table shows the 
number of libraries, classified accord- 
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ing to population served, that are 
charging fees of $2.50 or less. 





Fee Less than 5,000 





5,000 — 10,000 | More than 10,000 











| 
-" eas 
$1.00 or less | 119 29 | 10 
$1.50 | 7 1 | 2 
$2.00 21 | 5 | 9 
$2.50 1 0 | 3 
A comparison of fees of $3.00 and $ 7.50 .....-..... cece eeeee 0 1 
over charged in 1959 and 1960 is SIO.BO 2... ccevccccccvccccce 3 3 


given in the following list: 


Including fees of less than $3.00, 
there were 5 libraries which charged 
a fee for the first time in 1960 and 
12 that raised the amount of the fee. 

Libraries charging fees of $3.00 and 
over serve populations as follows: 











Fee 1959 1960 
EY 6 wed dos ae wie oat oa wearer arn 12 15 
ee i ccs ae aso eanxie ae ee 3 3 
SN anes e as wc ersten ow ia aie 3 4 
SN en cr a ee ee ale a On 7 9 
Oe I usta te'te Gans esp iackca 1 2 

Fee Less than 5,000 
$ 3.00 4 
$ 3.50 0 
$ 4.00 0 
$ 5.00 2 
$ 6.00 0 
$ 7.50 0 
$10.00 0 








5,000 — 10,000 


| More than 10,000 


3 5 
0 3 
2 2 
2 5 
2 0 
0 1 
1 2 











It appears that most libraries 
charge fees on the basis of cost to 
the taxpayer or cost per borrower, 
although the actual method on which 
the amount of the fee was fixed is 
not clear in some cases. 

The letters received indicate that, 
with one possible exception, all li- 
braries are giving service to all mem- 
bers of the family for the fee listed. 
In most libraries, one card is issued 


for the use of the whole famiiy. In 
several cases, however, additional 
cards for individual members are 
issued on request. These cards are 
issued without extra charge, with the 
one exception that when more than 4 
cards are requested a fee of $.25 per 
card is added. The information on 
family cards is not complete because 
not all the libraries offering family 
cards were indicated as such in the 
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“Directory.” For that reason, some 
of the letters did not include ques- 
tions about family card practices. 

A number of libraries were con- 
cerned with the problem of non- 
resident children and have made some 
special arrangement to serve them at 
a lower fee. When this was done, it 
appeared that only the children in 
the family were allowed to use the 
card. Several libraries have made ar- 
rangements to give special service 
through the schools. 

The average cost per taxpayer in 
Jacksonville is at present approxi- 
mately $4.00 and the cost per regis- 
tered library user is approximately 
$7.50. There had been requests from 
groups in the area for special con- 
sideration for nonresident school chil- 
dren. The North Jacksonville Com- 
munity Club had offered to take the 
responsibility for the payment of the 
fees for children in the North Jack- 
sonville School if the cost could be 
lowered. This was arranged and was 
in effect for two years. The Franklin 
School District requested a similar 
arrangement for service to children 
during the summer. This was also 
arranged. 

The Jacksonville Library Board 
decided that the fee should be in- 
creased. The following plan was 
adopted: (1) The nonresident fee for 
a family is $5.00. (2) Cards are issued 
to individuals in a family on the same 
basis as those issued to Jacksonville 
patrons, namely, to any member on 
request. Other services are given on 
an equal basis as well. (3) Children 
in nonresident families are permitted 
to have fee cards for $2.00. These 
cards are to be used in the Children’s 
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Department only, unless use in the 
Adult Department is recommended 
by the Children’s Librarian. They are 
distinguishable from other nonresi- 
dent cards and are not used by adults. 
This plan makes it possible to meet 
the demand for service to children. 
It is felt that a lower rate for chil- 
dren can be justified because there 
will be fewer individuals receiving 
service for payment of one fee; serv- 
ice to children does not involve the 
large number of costly reference 
books that are necessary for adults; 
the amount of staff time in answering 
reference questions is not as great as 
for adults; and children’s books gen- 
erally are less expensive than adult 
books. 

Although letters were sent only to 
libraries charging $3.00 or over, and 
one library region was omitted, the 
sampling seems to cover a good cross 
section of the opinions of librarians. 
They indicate that there are several 
points of view on the amount of the 
fee. Some libraries keep it low in 
order to attract more users. Others 
try to keep it comparable to the 
average taxes paid by residents or 
on a combination of average taxes 
and cost per borrower to avoid giving 
free service to outsiders at the ex- 
pense of those paying taxes for serv- 
ice. Others feel that their facilities 
are not adequate to meet outside de- 
mands and charge fees to discourage 
them. 

Both the replies and the statistics 
from the “Directory” indicate that 
the trend is toward larger fees. There 
is no indication that libraries now 
charging fees contemplate lowering or 
discontinuing them. 
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Toward Improving Elementary 
School Library Services 


A Selective Bibliography 


Ahlers, Eleanor E. “The Shape of Things to Come: A Symposium. III. 
The School Library of the Future,” Illinois Libraries, Vol. 40 (November, 
1958), 730-733. 

The article outlines the services and responsibilities of the school librarian and tells 
of the type of library needed in a modern school program that requires the use of 
a wide variety of instructional materials. 

American Library Association. “Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies,” 
ALA Bulletin, Vol. 53 (July-August, 1959), 620-638. 

Items are entered alphabetically and names of suppliers are listed under each in 
much the same manner as in the yellow pages of a telephone book. The first part of 
the guide is followed by a Suppliers Name and Address List. 

American Library Association. American Association of School Librarians. 
Standards for School Library Programs, Part I, “The School Library as 
an Educational Force’; Part II, “Planning and Implementing School 
Library Programs”; Part III, “Resources for Teaching and Learning.” 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1960. 

Standards for School Library Programs, with its excellent index, is an indispensable 
yardstick and guide for measuring every facet of school library organization and 
service. 

Anderson, Hazelle. “The Intelligent Use of Information,” I/linois Libraries, 
Vol. 43 (January, 1961), 19-22. 

The article stresses the importance of developing the child’s ability to understand 


and emphasizes the co-operation which must exist between teachers and librarians. 
“What goes on in the library is a continuum of what goes on in the classroom.” 


“Toward Improving Elementary School Library Services’’ was compiled for the Illinois Association 
of School Librarians by Florence Taylor, chairman, Ruby Martz, and Jeanne Schulenberg, members of 
the IASL Committee for the Improvement of Elementary School Library Services, 1960-1961. The 
bibliography first appeared in News for You, May, 1959. The present list has been completely revised, 
and articles in publications which the committee considered not immediately accessible to the librarian 
have been deleted. 
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Anthony, Louise. “Library Public Relations. II. School Libraries,” J/linois 
Libraries, Vol. 41 (September, 1959), 523-525. 


Suggestions are given for ways whereby the school librarian can interpret the library’s 
program to the public and instill confidence in the program. 


Anthony, Louise (ed.). “Library Service in School Unit Districts: A Sym- 
posium,” I/linois Libraries, Vol. 41 (March, 1959), 173-179. 
Three unit-district librarians describe procedures and policies in districts with ap- 
proximately twenty schools each: Hillsboro, Muriel Bennett; Danville, Helen E. 
Walker; and Alton, Louise Anthony. 


Behymer, Marie. “The School Library Program and the Gifted Child,” 
Illinois Libraries, Vol. 39 (October, 1957), 260-263. 
The article presents a plan which includes the co-operation of the librarian, the 
teacher, and the counselor in providing a truly enriched program for gifted children— 
one that will help them develop qualities of leadership. 


Bowden, M.G., and McGuire, Alice B. “Central Libraries in Elementary 
Schools,” NEA Journal, Vol. 50 (March, 1961), 63. 
The fact that “standards for school library programs” are there as something to 
stretch toward helps us to extend and improve our services and to gauge the degree 
of that improvement, even though the standards are not mandatory. 


Broderick, Dorothy. ‘““The Opportunities That Books Offer,” Junior Libraries, 
Vol. 6 (December, 1959), 13-23. 
“A bibliographic survey of current literature in which books are discussed as they 
pertain to the above theme [title] for the 1960 Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth.” This is a key to unlock treasures of information 
about character development, the handicapped, interracial problems, creative activi- 
ties, and the juvenile delinquent. 


Calhoun, R. Thomas. “Why Not a Central Library in Elementary Schools?” 
Elementary English, XXXVIII (January, 1961), 37-40. 
The advantages of a central library justify the service and are an important means 
of meeting the challenge of a quality education. 


Clarke, Virginia. “Gear Organization to Elementary School Needs,” Junior 
Libraries, Vol. 6 (April, 1960), 7-9. 
This article offers a new approach for organization of materials, featuring coding of 
books for readability and simplifying technical procedures. 


Clarke, Virginia. “A Story of Progress through Dynamic Leadership,” 
Library Journal, Vol. 83 (May 15, 1958), 1567-1571. 


An inspiring and informative account of the growth and development of school libraries 
in Alamo Heights School District, Texas, this story will be helpful to librarians and 
administrators from the standpoint of library organization and budget. 


Dahlgren, Edith W. “The School Library Helps the Gifted Child,” Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 33 (October, 1958), 140-141. 

A junior high school librarian suggests ways to challenge gifted students by giving 

them responsibility. An excellent bibliography follows. 
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Douglas, Mary P., (et al). “New School Libraries—Experiences in Planning,” 
Junior Libraries, Vol. 6 (February, 1960), 1-8. 
A series of articles that present a delineation of the process of planning and achieving 


a library in a new building—that of rapport with the superintendent, architect, and 
contractors. Results are essentially desirable! 


“The Elementary School Library,” Instructor, LXIX (November, 1959), 
71-86. 
Story of the library program developed in Baldwin-Whitehall School District, 


Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. The articles are by the principal, librarian, teacher, 
PTA Chairman, a 5th grade pupil, etc. 


Fenwick, Sara Innis, (ed.). New Definitions of School-Library Service. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1960. 

“Papers presented before the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the Graduate 

School of the University of Chicago, August 10-12, 1959” is the subheading to this 


challenging of our school libraries’ “New Frontier.” Published originally in the 
Library Quarterly, January, 1960. 


Gaver, Mary V. “Are You Ready? Implementing the New AASL Standards,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Vol. 34 (January, 1960), 362-363. 


Suggests ten activities every school librarian should follow in implementing the 
standards. She lists also the AASL regional representatives who serve as advisors. 


Gaver, Mary V. Every Child Needs a School Library. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1958. 

In the introduction, Lester Asheim states that, “One basic assumption underlies 

the writing of . . . [this] pamphlet: that the parents, educators, and taxpayers of 

the country are convinced of the need for a better-informed America and will welcome 


some information about how it can be achieved.” This description of school library 
services “presents some of the facts.” 


Harris, Ben M. “Put Your Elementary Library to Work,’ The School 
Executive, Vol. 78 (February, 1959), 64-65. 

This article points up the importance of elementary school libraries by enlarging on 

the various phases of the educational program for the gifted, the slow learner, and 


the average child which are carried on by the trained librarian in her well-stocked 
library. 


Herminghaus, Earl. “Librarians Can Help To Meet the Needs of the Gifted,” 
Illinois Education, Vol. 46 (December, 1957), 129-130. 
Literature can provide a rich challenge for gifted children. The librarian and library 


together are the key to providing a resource center to expand the interests of these 
children. 


Jaffarian, Sara. “School Libraries Strengthened through the National De- 
fense Educational Act,” School Libraries, Vol. 10 (October, 1960), 24-27. 
The author describes the Greensboro, North Carolina, plan for strengthening their 


library program by taking advantage of NDEA funds for acquisitions in science, 
mathematics, and modern languages. 
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Marland, Sidney P. “School Library as a Tool of Modern Education,” 
Illinois Libraries, Vol. 39 (December, 1957), 377-381. 
A school administrator examines the function of the school library and of the school 
librarian in the total curriculum and points out the importance of close co-operation 
between administrator and librarian in creating an educational program of the quality 
that will meet modern demands. 


Mathes, Miriam Snow. “The New Standards for School Libraries,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXXVIII (December, 1960), 516-520. 
Every school can have and needs a library. Standards gives the guideposts. 


Miller, William C. “What Is a Materials Center?” Junior Libraries, Vol. 7 
(November, 1960), 17-20. 


This article is an excellent question-answer guide to the principle governing the 
materials center—important because of the trend which is gaining impetus. 


Moss, Margaret. “You and Your School Library,” Instructor, LXX (No- 
vember, 1960), 75-95. 


Guest editor from Madison, Wisconsin, answers questions often asked by teachers 
concerning the best use of the school library. Discusses in question and answer form 
library philosophy and practices, teacher and librarian, scheduling, books in the 
classroom, children’s reading, and research skills. 


Newman, I.M. and Vold, A.M. “Where Are Our School Librarians?” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Vol. 90 (May, 1958), 13-15. 


State School Library Supervisors discuss the qualifications of a good school librarian 
and point up some of the reasons that librarians are hard to find. Administrators 
will be directly involved in correcting the situation. 


Professional Growth and Development Program. The School Library. 
Administration Service. Croft Publications. December 1958. 


For Administrators: Answers seven vital questions of school administrators in regard 
to establishing a school library program in the elementary schools. Quotes rec- 
ommendations from ‘What a School Library Should Do” publishd in A.A.S.L. School 
Library Bill of Rights, and from the set of standards drawn up by A.A.S.L. for 
elementary school libraries. 


For Principals: Outlines steps to take in establishing an elementary school library 
and reports methods used by various principals to correct underutilization of their 
elementary libraries. Questions are presented to stimulate action which will improve 
library service in every school. 


For Teachers: Points up the fact that learning takes stronger roots when supported 
by the library, thereby making it an ally of the good teacher. A three-point refresher 
course is outlined for the teacher and a checklist on library use is included in this 
section. 


Saller, Marceil. “Technique Breaks the Ice,” I/linois Libraries, Vol. 43 (Janu- 
ary, 1961), 41-44. 
Discusses a supervisor’s prcblems in establishing an elementary library system. 


Includes the written statement called, ““Waukegan’s Grade School Library Plan,” and 
the progress report after five months. 
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Sanders, Minda M. “Library Workshop for Teachers,” Library Journal, 
Vol. 83 (September 15, 1958.), 2460. 
A workshop set up to give the staff opportunity to plan and prepare their coming 
areas of study in the light of library resources. Discovery and examination of materials 
provide enrichment to teaching and inspire greater use of the library. 


Scott, Marion H. “Man the Pumps!” School Libraries, Vol. 10 (January, 
1961), 23-26. 
First of a series of three different elementary school library programs intended to 
stimulate useful techniques and plans. 


Serck, Leah M. “We Learn about the Library,” Grade Teacher, Vol. 78, 


(November, 1960), 102-104. 
Day-by-day plans for teaching a two-week library unit for kindergarten. 


Shores, Louis. “Library and AV Center—Combined or Separate?” NEA 
Journal, Vol. 47 (May, 1958), 342-343. 
The issue of services combined into one materials center versus maintenance of dual 
centers is discussed in some detail with both sides equally presented. This discussion 
is of value from the standpoint of library administration in planning of budget and 
personnel, once basic philosophies are agreed upon. 


State Teachers College. Kutztown, Pennsylvania. The Elementary School 
Library; a Basic Beginning. The College, 1957. 
A very helpful pamphlet for those who are planning elementary school libraries. It 
gives standards for personnel, materials, space, and equipment, as well as information 
on organizing the collection. Each chapter includes an excellent bibliography. 


Steffenson, P. J. “The Next Step?” Minnesota Libraries, Vol. 18 (December, 
1957), 355-356. 
A school superintendent describes the setting up of a library program in West Saint 
Paul and tells why such a program was undertaken. 


Truckenbrod, Joan. “Illinois Reading Service,” Illinois Education, Vol. 49 
(September, 1960), 10-12. 


The I.E.A. sponsored Illinois Reading Service with its increased and expanded 
facilities provides greater benefits for Illinois school libraries. 


Whitehorn, Catherine, and Wiese, M. Bernice. “Central Systems in Opera- 
tion,” Junior Libraries, Vol. 3 (February, 1957), 2-5. 
If you are promoting the establishment of a centralized cataloging system in your 
district, here you will find material for your arguments. The contents are based on 
a survey as a basis for setting up such a system. 


Whitenack, Carolyn, (ed.). “New Educational Trends and Media—Their 
Impact on School Libraries,” ALA Bulletin, Vol. 55 (February, 1961), 
117-148. 

Miss Whitenack in her introduction to this issue says, ““How will the newer media 
affect the responsibility of the librarian. ..... to improve the library program?” 
This issue, edited by Miss Whitenack, is geared to the exposition of the new media 
and their place in the library. 











NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 





Report of the Executive Director 


MRS. MILDRED SCHULZ 


Illinois Executive Director, National Library Week 1961 
Librarian, East Moline Public Library 


N 1961, as in previous years, the 

Illinois Library Association spon- 
sored National Library Week in 
Illinois. A committee of twenty-five 
was headed by the Executive Direc- 
tor, with Clyde C. Walton, State 
Historian, as Deputy Director, and 
Robert M. Harper, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of the East Moline Herald, as 
State Chairman. 

Three meetings of the full com- 
mittee were held—in East Moline, St. 
Louis, and Chicago. Out of these 
sessions evolved a program of inten- 
sive planning, designed to make every 
community aware of National Li- 
brary Week. 

With the aid of the committee 
members from the Illinois State Li- 
brary, a co-ordinator from each 
county was appointed to be respon- 
sible for 1961 NLW observance in his 
county. This proved to be one of 
the most successful phases of the 
entire program. This county co- 
ordinator received extra mailings in 
addition to those Sent to all public 
libraries. The co-ordinator passed 
this information on to all schools and 
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libraries in the county by letter, or, 
more frequently, by telephone or 
personal visit. The co-ordinator often 
pooled orders for NLW promotional 
materials, thus making it possible for 
the libraries with very small budgets 
to have materials from NLW head- 
quarters. By having a co-ordinator 
working throughout the county, the 
participating groups felt a personal 
relationship with National Library 
Week state and national leaders. By 
the appointment of county co-ordina- 
tors many more schools were drawn 
into the program than would other- 
wise have been possible. Reports at 
the local level that otherwise would 
never have reached the state com- 
mittee were made available through 
the county co-ordinator. 

An extra effort was made to notify 
each school as to where NLW pro- 
motional material could be obtained, 
since in previous years schools had 
made last minute requests of the pub- 
lic libraries for posters, bookmarks, 
etc. Mrs. Lillian Boula, Librarian, 
Proviso High School, Maywood, IIli- 
nois, sent special mailings to over 
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five thousand schools. James Boula, 
Consultant in Instructional Materials, 
Office of Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, added 5,268 “Facts in 
Brief” as inserts in mailings from his 
office. Bishop Franz, of Peoria, gave 
instructions for all diocesan news- 
papers to carry information on Head- 
quarters Promotional Aids, thus cov- 
ering all parochial schools. 


A program of state-wide radio and 
television coverage was planned by 
Forest W. Cooke, program director 
for station WHBF (Rock Island). 
Mr. Cooke wrote a personal letter to 
the program director of each radio 
and television station outside of the 
Chicago area, urging National Li- 
brary Week promotion. Later, a 
follow-up letter was sent to the same 
directors. 


For preliminary press coverage, Mr. 
Harper wrote a personal letter to all 
newspaper editors, enclosing a sug- 
gested news release. (In checking 
newspaper clippings it was found this 
news release was widely used.) 


To impress trustees with the im- 
portance of NLW observance, each 
library board received a letter from 
Mr. Harper, urging NLW promotion. 
A carbon copy of this letter was sent 
to each librarian. 


Mailings from the office of the 
Executive Director were sent to: 
(1) public libraries — six suggestion 
sheets, plus radio spot announcements 
and a suggested news release; (2) 
county co-ordinators—five additional 
mailings plus newspaper mats and a 
listing of magazines carrying NLW 
articles; (3) college libraries — one 
suggestion sheet; and (4) all state 
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organizations—letters asking for en- 
dorsement of National Library Week. 

Rather than spend money on a 
state-wide kickoff dinner, the com- 
mittee decided to use its money on 
publicity. Mr. Walton designed en- 
velope inserts that were given to the 
public libraries for local use. Since 
this was an experiment, the com- 
mittee hesitated to order what it felt 
to be too large an initial quantity; 
consequently, at the very last moment 
requests for the inserts far exceeded 
the supply. Over twenty-eight thou- 
sand inserts were supplied to the 
various libraries, with a call for an 
additional seventy-five thousand 
more. Twenty-six thousand book- 
marks were hastily ordered and used 
as a substitute for the inserts. 

The NLW observance took many 
forms. Due to the emphasis on the 
observance of the Civil War Centen- 
nial in Illinois, many communities 
used this topic for special displays. 
Other exhibits ranged from early lo- 
cal history to ceramics and glassware. 
Probably one of the most unusual 
displays was made at Homewood 
where the attention of parents was 
directed to a display of vandalism. 
Books from which articles and pic- 
tures had been cut for use in school 
assignments were prominently dis- 
played. 

Flossmoor used a Do-It-Yourself 
Landscape project. Men from each 
of the organizations of the Friends of 
the Library, Jaycees, Kiwanis, and 
Garden Clubs came with their own 
garden tools and stayed all day 
planting trees, shrubs, and ground 
covering in preparation for the dedi- 
cation of the new library building. 
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WHBEF, Rock Island, devoted a full 
half hour public service program 
(Spectrum) to National Library 
Week. Don Wooten showed a pic- 
torial history of the evolution of 
libraries, with a running commentary. 
The program ended with a com- 
parison between library service of the 
past and the present, and also gave 
a hint as to what the future may 
bring. 

The International Committee of 
the Decatur Rotary Club sponsored 
a most effective kickoff for the NLW 
observance—an International Night. 
The affair, which was attended by 
thousands, was held at the Masonic 
Temple. The temple was decorated 
with large bright colored balloons, 
a huge American flag which was hung 
across the back of the platform, and 
the Rotary International flags from 
other nations which were placed on 
either side. Leaders of the thirty-one 
national groups in Decatur, who had 
been invited to display their cultural 
and culinary arts, wore their national 
costumes. The library had a large 
exhibit of books in different lan- 
guages. The exhibit included English 
books describing the various countries 
and their people. Two thousand kites 
were distributed to the children at- 
tending the International Night and 
the international story hours, a sepa- 
rate project held in the library. The 
kites, distributed by courtesy of the 
Hi-Flier Manufacturing Company, 
carried the peace slogan which the 
6th U. S. Fleet distributed in the 
Mediterranean tast summer. The 
slogan was printed in six languages. 

The citizens of Peoria were also 
very much aware of National Library 
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Week. Their observance ran the 
gamut from a Jazz Concert in the 
main library, featuring the bands of 
Fred Brown and Zeke Sanders, to a 
Skin and Scuba Diving program at 
the Willcox Branch, with a Family 
Camping Night at the Lincoln Branch 
thrown in for good measure. Seven 
newspaper articles written by patrons 
along with those written by Ray 
Howser, Assistant Librarian, were 
published by the Peoria Journal Star. 
Radio and television interviews were 
held, and spot announcements pre- 
pared by both national and staff were 
used. A poster, designed and dupli- 
cated with the silk screen process, 
was distributed. Talks were given by 
staff members to various organiza- 
tions. The results can best be de- 
scribed in the words of William W. 
Bryan, Librarian, and Illinois NLW 
committee member, “the good that 
can come from all of our efforts is 
perhaps a feeling inside that we know 
we have given the library an extra 
boost for all of Peoria.” 

Many communities held local kick- 
off affairs. Secretary of State and 
State Librarian Charles F. Carpentier 
and Mrs. Carpentier officially opened 
National Library Week observances 
in Illinois, Friday evening, April 14, 
at a gathering of Quint-City Library 
staffs and trustees in the East Moline 
Public Library. 

One of the surprising report items 
was the lack of citizens’ committees. 
In spite of the fact that special em- 
phasis was placed on the forming of 
such groups (by Headquarters), two- 
thirds of the communities that had 
such committees last year reported 
them to be unsatisfactory in per- 
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formance and refused to use them 
again. 

One disturbing element is the num- 
ber of librarians who wish to com- 
bine Book Week with National Li- 
brary Week. It must be realized that 
the two weeks serve an _ entirely 
different purpose. 

There is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can public is becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of the library, 
whether it be public, school, or spe- 
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press has a tremendous impact upon 
every community. The administrators 
in these fields are to be commended 
for their co-operation. 

The Executive Director wishes to 
express sincere thanks to the Illinois 
Library Association, to Robert M. 
Harper, State Chairman, to de La- 
fayette Reid, of the Illinois State 
Library, and to each member of the 
State Committee for their co-opera- 
tion and effective efforts in making 





cial. The national NLW publicity 
through radio, television, and the 


the observance of National Library 
Week in Illinois a complete success. 


ALA CONFERENCE REPORT ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The Council of the American Library Association, at the Association’s 80th Annual 
Conference, voted to extend participation and co-operation in National Library Week 
for five additional years through 1967 after hearing a report of the evaluation committee 
which made eleven favorable points, ten unfavorable points, and an eight-point rec- 
ommendation including an extension provision. 


The committee found that the basic goals of NLW had been, achieved, that NLW 
has achieved significant success in creating community awareness of the local public 
library, that national media publicity has been the most valued contribution of NLW, 
and that on the whole the image of libraries seems satisfactory. 


Among the weaknesses cited were: NLW has developed primarily as a _ public 
library program; there is an overlap between NLW and Children’s Book Week and 
other book weeks; and the distribution system of NLW materials causes problems fre- 
quently enough to hamper seriously some local NLW programs. 


Included in the committee’s report were recommendations that the National Book 
Committee appointment of ALA representatives be for terms of not less than two years 
to provide needed continuity and that the ALA-NLW Committee strengthen its function 
by retaining the president of ALA as honorary chairman while establishing positions 
for a chairman and chairman-elect with needed subcommittees to create an appropriate 
NLW structure within the Association and its chapters. 












Positions ... 


BENSENVILLE. Dorothea Schmit be- 
came librarian of the Bensenville 
Public Library on July 1. 


DEKALB. Dorothy Raymond be- 
came head librarian of the DeKalb 
Public Library on May 1. 


Des PLAINES. Mrs. Alice Smith has 
resigned from the Des Plaines Public 
Library after serving as head librar- 
ian for sixteen years. The new librar- 
ian is Lewis W. Klitzke. 


GLENVIEW. Louise Keuck, formerly 
head of reader’s services in the Oak 
Park Public Library, became the new 
librarian of the Glenview Public 
Library in July. She succeeds Peter 
Bury, who resigned in January. 


HAMILTON. Maida Young, librar- 
ian of the Hamilton Public Library 
for the past eleven years, retired on 
May 31. Mrs. Edith Shaddox is the 
new librarian. 


Mr. Carrott. Mrs. Henry Miller 
has resigned as librarian of the Mt. 
Carroll Public Library to accept a 
teaching position. Vera Fetterolf has 
been appointed librarian. 


PITTSFIELD. Helen Shadel, librarian 
of the Pittsfield Public Library for 
forty years, resigned in June. 


ROCKFORD. Julius R. Chitwood, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Rockford 
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Public Library. He succeeds Faith 
Armstrong, who recently retired. 


RosELLteE. Mrs. William Michel, 
head librarian of the Roselle Public 
Library since 1957, resigned July 1. 
The new librarian is Mrs. Freda 
Stahl. 


Places... 


CAHOKIA. A tax free library has 
been established at Cahokia. Mrs. 
Carla Pluff is in charge. 


CaRRIER Mitts. A_ tax-supported 
library for Carrier Mills was made 
possible by an ordinance passed by 
the Carrier Mills City Council on 
June 6, 1961. Mrs. Hugh Miller is 
the librarian. 


SoutH HOoLAND. A _ nontax-sup- 
ported library was opened in South 
Holand in April. The head librarian 
is Marcia Broek. 


Trustees... 


WaALNuT. The president of the 
Walnut Township Library Board 
Directors, Rolla Hensel, who had 
served on the board since April, 1947, 
and had served as president since 
April, 1949, died on February 24, 
1961. 

In his will, the Walnut Township 
Library was named as the principal 
legatee, providing funds for a new 
building and for its support. 
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Peoria. Hazel C. Wolf, president 
of the Peoria Library Board, is co- 
author of a Civil War study, The 
Blue and the Gray on the Nile, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press. 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


AURORA COLLEGE, AURORA. Ground 
breaking ceremonies for the new 
Charles B. Phillips Library at Aurora 
College were held April 12, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, CHICAGO. 
The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund has given its two-thousand 
volume library to the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. The collection 
consists of recent books in the areas 
of child development, child welfare, 
social work, and child psychology. 
Twenty-nine journals in these four 
fields were also received. Some of the 
titles are complete for forty or fifty 
years, while most consist of at least 
ten year runs. Yearbooks are also 
well represented. 


Edward Heiliger, librarian, has’ 


been asked by the Library of Con- 
gress to serve on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for their Council on Library 
Resources project for the study of 
automation of information processes. 


De PaAut UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO. 
Father Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V., 
Director of De Paul University Li- 
braries in Chicago, has been elected 


News of College and University Libraries 
prepared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. Contributed by Edward 
Heiliger, Section Editor, College and University 
Lbraries. 
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to the Executive Council of the 
Catholic Library Association for a 
term of four years. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. 
D. C. Ritter has resigned as librarian 
of Illinois College to accept the di- 
rectorship of Wilmington College 
Library, Wilmington, Ohio. It has 
been necessary, therefore, for him also 
to resign as secretary of the College 
and University Section of the Illinois 
Library Association. 


MoLiInE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Mo.LineE. In September, 1961, Mrs. 
Viola Theorell became head librarian 
of Moline Community College. 


American Library 
Association ... 


STANDARDS FOR STATE LIBRARIES. 
The appointment of Dr. Phillip 
Monypenny, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, as director 
of the Survey and Standards for 
State Library Agencies, has been an- 
nounced by David H. Clift, executive 
director of the American Library 
Association. 

The survey is the first attempt to 
develop standards of service based on 
a nation-wide survey of existing 
practices. The survey is being sup- 
ported by a $45,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and is expected to cover the fifty 
states. The basis of the survey is to 
determine the present nature, quality, 
status, and potential of state library 
activities and on the basis of the 
survey to develop standards for state 
library service which will complement 
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the present standards of other types 
of libraries. The Survey and Stand- 
ards Committee of the Association of 
State Libraries of the American Li- 
brary Association is acting as an 
advisory committee to the research 
staff making the survey. 

Dr. Monypenny, a native of Mont- 
real, Canada, received his Ph.D., in 
1942, from the University of Minne- 
sota in political science. He received 
a Social Science Research Council 
Fellowship in 1939-1940. Besides 
serving as a visiting professor of 
Public Administration, University of 
Puerto Rico, 1946-1947, he was on 
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the staff of City College of New York, 
1940-1943, and has been a member 
of the staff at the University of IIli- 
nois since 1947. 

He also served as personal con- 
sultant to the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, with the field staff 
of the Public Administration Service, 
with the research staff of the Legis- 
lative Council of Illinois, and on the 
field Staff of Governmental Affairs 
Institute for studies for the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. He is a former chapter presi- 
dent of the American Society for 
Public Administration. 


Materials Offered 


A complete file of Life magazine (except possibly for three or four issues) 
is available free (other than shipping cost) from: Mr. W. A. Sausaman, 
Field Engineer, Illinois Division of Highways, 1525 N. Third Street, Spring- 


field, Illinois. 


Placement Service 


Positions. Offered 


ELMWOOD PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Position: Head Librarian. 


Qualifications: Degree in Library Science. Public library experience. 


Salary: $5,400. 


Duties: Thirty-eight hour week. Staff of four. Annual circulation, 100,000. 
Benefits: Retirement plan, cumulative sick leave, month vacation, pro- 


fessional meetings. 


Location: Village of 23,000. Thirty minutes from Chicago’s Loop. 


Apply: Mr. Grover C. Gantt, Library Board of Directors, 7903 


Westwood Drive, Elmwood Park 35, Illinois. 
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